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Saint Aloysius 


Lay by thy crucifix, dear Saint, 
Thy lily, chain, and knotted cord; 

Why stunt your heart with close restraint, 
Why shun the sweets earth’s joys afford? 


These remnants of a “darker age”,— 
Tell us, who ken not, what their aim: 

Egypt’s veiled scrolls on stony page, 
Scarce darker are to us,—for shame! 


Hadst thou no heart of thrilling blood 

That reason from its straight path charmed? 
7 Knewst thou not strife—hast never stood 
Gainst foes with barbed seductions armed? 


“Ah Friend,—the sunlight sweeter far 
Than melancholy shadows seemed: 

The gay court lured, and glory’s star 
Not all unnoticed on me gleamed; 


“Youth’s blossoms felt the wooing wind 
Like Orpheus’ flute pass charming by; 

And heart, headlong, had tripped behind 
The world’s alluring pageantry. 


“Christ’s Cross then on my vision rose: 

Red darkness veiled earth’s painted show; 
A crown, a scourge, a God’s last throes, 

‘I thirst !"—love’s haunting cry of woe. 


“IT turned my glance:—In beauty, death, 
In glory, folly grinned at me; 

All earth’s a mist that vanisheth 
Beside my God in agony. 


“Beneath that Cross my lily grew, 

His chains, His scourge, I longed to share; 
And soon no other passion knew 

Than thirst to love, and thirst fore’er. 


, “TI know not why,—love teaches not 
But only leads; what though full drear 
Blood-stained His path,—each ruddy spot 
Tells me: Thy Loved One passed by here. 


“Then dread not cross, or scourge or chain: 
( The Heart that sends them kissed their pain; 
These made the Cross red roses bear, 
These made my lily bloom so fair.” 
Augustine Zeller, C. Ss. R. 
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A LETTER ON THE DIVINITY OF CHRIST 





Editor The Times—In The Seattle Times issue of April 12 ap- 
peared a synopsis of a sermon preached the preceding day in the 
Boylston Avenue Unitarian Church, in which the Rev. J. D. O. Powers 
undertook to prove that Jesus Christ as not God. 

I am well aware that it is no concern of mine that Dr. Powers 
denies the divinity of Christ and preaches his denial to his congrega- 
tion. That is an entirely personal matter with him and them. But I 
claim it is my most intimate concern, and the concern of hundreds of 
millions of believing Christians, that in publishing his denial in The 
Times he sought to bolster up his belief by undermining our belief in 
Christ’s divinity and sapping the very foundation upon which our 
Christian faith rests. 

This he did by quoting and making his own the following astound- 
ing and absolutely unwarranted statement of the Congregationalist, 
Dr. Aked, “No scripture writer, no New Testament writer, ever spoke 
of Jesus as God. * * * It would have seemed to an evangelist 
or apostle an unheard-of blasphemy. * * * Mark, St. John, St. 
Peter, St. Paul—surely no one doubts these great preachers nor their 
belief in the divinity of Jesus, but never do they call Jesus God or 
think of Him as God.” 


PUZZLING, HE SAYS. 


The first and the second sentences of this remarkable statement are 
quite clear, but the last I confess to find very puzzling. The first 
word, “Mark”, is possibly intended for the name of the evangelist, but 
as the title “Saint”, given to the three apostles named, is here omitted, 
I take it to be the imperative verb, demanding attention. But this 
ambiguity is of no practical importance. It is the remainder of the 
sentence that is perplexing. 

To say that these apostles believed in the divinity of Jesus, but 
never even thought of Him as God,:is to express a distinction without 
a difference or a squinting at sublimated pantheism or transcendental 
moonshine. All the world, except Dr. Powers, Dr. Aked and their 
meager following, understand and mean by the “divinity of Jesus” 
identically the same as “Jesus is God’, and it is utterly impossible to 
believe in the one without thinking the other. 
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ASSERTIONS DENIED. 


Now, as to the assertion that these three apostles never call Jesus 
God or think of Him as God, I will prove that it is absolutely false 
and unwarranted, by adducing from their writings a few out of the 
many passages which express this truth in the clearest, most unmis- 
takable terms. Let it be well understood that it is not my purpose to 
prove from their words that Christ is God. This is not the question at 
issue. I merely intend to show that the apostles believed Him to be 
God and spoke of Him as God, which Dr. Powers denies. I appeal to 
them, therefore, as if they were merely profane writers, without any 
regard to the fact that they are inspired. 

Following the order of Dr. Powers’ denial, I will quote first the 
words of St. John, then those of St. Peter, and finally those of St. 
Paul. 

I invite Dr. Powers to read attentively the first chapter of St. John’s 
Gospel. These are his sublime words: “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God. All 
things were made by Him, and without Him was made nothing that 
was made. In Him was life, and the life was the light of men. And 
the Word was made flesh and dwelt amongst us. John (the Baptist) 
beareth witness of Him and crieth out, saying: ‘This was He of whom 


999 


1 spoke’. 
CALLS JESUS GOD. 


Here, if human language has any meaning, St. John calls Jesus 
God, for he says that the same Jesus of whom John the Baptist gave 
testimony, was the Word who was made flesh, and that this Word 
was God, who already existed before time began, who was with God 
from eternity, who is the Creator of all things, eternal life and the 
light of men. In the face of such clear, incontrovertible testimony, 
demonstrating the fact that St. John unquestionably thought of Jesus 
as God and spoke of Him as God, well might we address to Dr. Powers 
the words of reproach spoken by Christ to Nicodemus: “Art thou a 
master in Israel, and knowest thou not these things ?” 

In fact, the entire Gospel of St. John is merely a history of the 
eternal Word dwelling in human nature as Jesus Christ among men; 
and it was written, as St. John expressly states (xx., 31), that men 
might believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, and that believ- 
ing, they might have life in His name. 
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SCRIPTURES CITED. 


Let us now see whether or not St. Peter thinks of Jesus as God 
and calls Him God. In St. Matthew’s Gospel (xvi., 13), we read: 
“Jesus asked His disciples, saying: ‘Who do men say that the Son of 
man is?’ But they said: ‘Some say John the Baptist, and others Elias, 
and others Jeremias, or one of the prophets.’ Jesus saith to them: 
‘But who do you say that I am?’ Simon Peter answered and said: 
‘Thou art Christ, the Son of the living God.’ And Jesus answering 
said to him: ‘Blessed art thou, Simon Bar-Jona, because flesh and 
blood hath not revealed it to thee, but My Father, who is in heaven. 
And I say to thee that thou art Peter, and upon this rock I will build 
My Church. And I will give to thee the keys of the Kingdom of 
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Heaven’. 


Now, what did Peter mean by calling Christ the Son of God? Did 
he mean that Jesus is but the adopted Son of God, as is said of many 
others in Scripture? that Christ’s Sonship is merely a moral dignity, 
an external relation to God, which began in time? I contend that the 
entire context discredits such an interpretation of his words and clearly 
shows his meaning to be that Christ is the Son of God in the true and 
literal sense of the words; that His Sonship is a unique, ineffable, 
immanent relation of Christ to the Godhead. 


PRAISE OF CHRIST. 


(1) For Peter’s declaration was clearly much higher praise of 
Christ than were the encomiums of those who called Christ “Elias” 
or “Jeremias”, or one of the prophets. These prophets of old were all 
great saints and sons of God in a figurative sense. Christ’s Sonship is 


therefore of a higher order, altogether personal and peculiar to Him- 
self. 


(2) Christ blessed and rewarded Peter for his sublime profession 
of faith, and distinctly declared that Peter derived this knowledge of 
His divine Sonship not from man, but by direct revelation from God. 
What need was there of divine revelation and what title had Peter to 
a reward, if his words meant no more than that Christ was the Son of 
God in a figurative sense, as were Elias, Jeremias and the prophets? 

(3) Peter’s solemn confession is couched in the identical words 
which Caiphas used later on when, by his authority as high-priest, he 
solemnly adjured Jesus to declare who He was—words which meant 
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to Caiphas and all who heard them that Jesus claimed to be God, as we 
shall see later. 


THOUGHT OF JESUS AS GOD. 


St. Peter, therefore, contrary to Dr. Powers’ unwarranted state- 
ment, thought of Jesus as God and called Him God. 

St. Paul is the last named scripture writer who Dr. Powers and 
Dr. Aked declare, never calls Jesus God or thinks of Him as God. 
Let us see. St. Paul’s writings display such a wealth of testimony to 
disprove their groundless assertion that one is embarrassed in making 
a selection. I will quote but a few passages. “But to the Son (God 
said), ‘Thy throne, O God is forever and ever’.” (Heb. i, 8). “Of 
whom is Christ according to the flesh, who is over all things, God 
blessed forever. Amen.” (Rom. ix., 5.) “In Him dwelleth all the 
fullness of the Godhead corporally.” (Col. ii., 9.) 

If these texts do not mean that Christ is God, then all words are 
meaningless and Tallyrand’s witty epigram is true, “Language has been 
given to man to conceal his thoughts.” 


CLAIM REPEATED. 


But a greater preacher than St. John, St. Peter and St. Paul, their 
master and teacher, Jesus himself, gives repeated expression to the 
same claim in the clearest terms. Even a cursory reading of the gospel 
as an authentic historical record of the life of Jesus Christ, must con- 
vince every unprejudiced mind that He proclaimed Himself to be God, 
equal to the Father, of the same divine nature as the Father. 

Wherever He speaks of Himself as being inferior to God, His 
words must be understood of His human nature, which He assumed 
in becoming man. The conviction that Christ claimed to be God is 
produced not merely by this or that isolated passage taken out of the 
context, but by the whole book. In all that Christ said, in all that He 
did, He had no other object in view than to establish before the world 
His right to be recognized as God, one with the Father, and equal to 
the Father in all things. 


CHRIST'S DEMAND. 


Nor did He simply state this right. He moreover demanded that 
all should believe and profess His divinity under penalty of eternal 
damnation. He demanded that, for His sake, because He is God, all 
should be ready, if need be, to abandon father and mother and all else 
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they hold most dear in the world, yea, even to lay down their very 
lives. 

In the following words, addressed to Nicodemus, Jesus clearly de- 
clares that He is God: “God so loved the world as to give His only- 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him may not perish, but 
have life everlasting. * * * He that believeth in the Son hath 
everlasting life; but he that believeth not in the Son shall not see life, 
but the wrath of God abideth in Him.” (John iii., 16, 36.) 

Let no one flippantly object to this text. We are all sons of God. 
I answer, clear your brain of cobwebs and read intelligently. Mark 
well the words “only-begotten,” and cease your simian chatter. Christ 
distinctly declares Himself to be the only-begotten Son of God; that is, 
His Sonship is unshared by others and absolutely unique; and He 
emphasizes this declaration by making faith in Him the necessary and 
essential condition of salvation. 


TEACHING EXPLICIT. 


Such was the claim Christ made for Himself in private, in conver- 
sation with a single individual. I will now prove that His public 
teaching was equally explicit and that His meaning was clearly under- 
stood, even by His bitterest enemies. 

Again and again do we read in the Gospel that the enemies of 
Jesus sought to take Him prisoner or to stone Him to death; and the 
cause of their violence? It was because of what they had heard Him 
say. “I and the Father are one,” He solemnly declared; and again, 
“He that seeth Me, seeth the Father’; and again, “Before Abraham 
was, I am.” Hearing these words, they cried out: “He blasphemeth; 
being a mere man, He maketh Himself God!” 

Did Jesus ever repudiate their interpretation of His words? Never. 
Clearly, then, He meant to be thus understood; He claimed to be God. 


CONDEMNED ON THIS CHARGE, 


This was the charge on which His enemies finally apprehended 
Him and condemned Him to death. Let us follow Jesus to this last 
tragic scene, as it is related by St. Matthew (xxvi). He is haled 
before the tribunal of Caiphas, the high priest. False witnesses are 
suborned to make out a case against Him. They accuse Him of being 
a public disturber, a seducer of the people, a Sabbath-breaker, etc. 

But the high priest at last, sweeping aside these minor charges, 
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confronts Jesus with the real cause of His arrest. He will force Him 
to declare or deny publicly, before the whole Jewish people, the claim 
attributed to Him of being the Son of God—not the son of God as 
others were, for it were no blasphemy to claim them, but the only- 
begotten Son, equal to the Father. If He denies it, He is discredited 
with the people. His influence is gone and He is disgraced forever; 
for He is retracting what He had before repeatedly affirmed. If He 
affirms it, He is a blasphemer and deserving of death. 


If ever there was need of plain teaching and an explicit answer to 
this all-important question, the very core of Christianity, now is the 
time that demands it. Not only His own nation, but the whole world 
and all ages till the end of time, hang expectant on the lips of Jesus, 
as Caiphas utters his challenge, “I adjure thee, by the living God, that 
thou tell us if thou be the Christ, the Son of God.” It is lawful 
authority that speaks, the high priest, the representative of law and 
religion, and the adjuration is made in the name of the living God. 

To all other questions Christ had deigned no answer; they were 
but personal insults. But to this solemn challenge He promptly re- 
plies and His words are clear and explicit: “I am, thou hast said it.” 
Thus did incredulity render to the world this great service, that it drew 
from Christ, in the most tragic scene of His life, the plain, distinct, 
unequivocal declaration that He is God. What followed? “Then the 
high priest rent his garments, saying ‘He hath blasphemed! What 
further need have we of witnesses? Behold, now you have heard the 
blasphemy. What think you?’ But they answered: ‘He is guilty of 
death’.” 

Next they drag Jesus before the judgment-seat of Pilate, the 
Roman governor of Judea, to have Him legally condemned to death. 
St. John (xix., 7) clearly states the accusation on which they based 
their demand. “We have a law,” they cried, ‘and according to the 
law, he ought to die, because he made himself the Son of God’.” 


Mark well the point of my argument, Drs. Aked and Powers. One 
thing is clear to all, even to the enemies of Christ. They know what 
Christ claims to be. He has told them plainly who He is, and because 
of that declaration they have denounced Him as a Blasphemer. If 
they have misunderstood Him, there is still time to undeceive them and 
save His life. What does Christ do in this critical moment of peril? 
Not one word escapes His lips, to refute or weaken the accusation. 
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They have understood Him aright; He has declared that He is truly 
the Son of God. If they call this blasphemy, He is willing to die. 


JESUS PROCLAIMS HIMSELF. 


Thus the gospel narrative clearly shows that Jesus proclaims to 
friend and foe, in private and in public, and before the highest tri- 
bunals of the land, even in the very face of death, that He is the equal 
of God, the Son of God, the only begotten Son of God; that He is 
One with the Father, that He is in the Father and the Father in Him; 
that whosoever sees Him, sees the Father; that He is the Way, the 
Truth and the Life, that no one cometh to the Father but by Him, 
that belief in Him is the essential condition of salvation. 

Men may refuse to believe in Jesus. They may deny that He is 
God and stigmatize Him as a blasphemer. They may shout, “Away 
with Him! Crucify Him!” But there is one thing they cannot do. 
They can never blot out this page from the world’s history. They 


can never silence the solemn declaration of Jesus Christ that He is 
truly God. 


DILEMMA PRESENTED. 


Here, then, is the dilemma to which unbelief in Christ’s divinity 
is reduced. It must accept or reject the claim of Jesus Christ. The 
fact that He made that stupendous claim can not be gainsaid. Now, 
what Christ asserted was true or it was false. If it was true, then 
He is God, equal to the Father. If it was false, then what is He? 
Dr. Powers answers in his sermon, “He is one of the noblest and 
greatest human beings, and the sublimest of teachers, who is so far 
ahead of us yet that we shall not overtake him for generations.” 

O tempora! O mores! This preacher dares thus extol a man who 
blasphemously arrogates to himself equality with God! Yet his glow- 
ing panegyric is the veriest mockery. Christ declares that He is God. 
Dr. Powers denies His claim, and by his denial he aligns himself with 
Caiphas and brands Christ as the most impious of blasphemers. 
Nevertheless, he thinks, forsooth, he does Christ honor by thus damn- 
ing Him with faint praise. Timeo Danaos et dona ferentes. 


GOD OR NOT GOD. 


If Christ is not God, as He claims, then in making this claim He 
is a liar and a deceiver and deserving of universal execration. If He 
is not God, the blood of twelve million martyrs, who suffered torture 
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and death for their belief in His divinity, in obedience to His com- 
mand, would cry to heaven for vengeance, as did the blood of Abel 
against Cain, the fratricide. If He is not God, unnumbered millions 
of Christians of the past nineteen centuries, and the best and noblest 
of the human race today, would rise up and denounce Him as a mon- 
strous imposter, who by His blasphemous claim to be God betrayed 
them into degrading idolatry. 

Christ, then, must either be adored as God, the divine Benefactor 
and Saviour of the world, or reprobated and denounced as the greatest 
enemy of the human race. We, who are Christians, who believe His 
word and acknowledge His claim, cry out with St. Peter, from the 
very depths of our soul: “Lord, to whom shall we go? Thou hast 
the words of eternal life. And we have believed and have known that 
Thou art the Christ, the Son of God.” 


GrEoRGE MAnony, C. Ss. R. 


THE LOST SHEEP—A Bible Study 


ST. LUKE XV, 1-7 


Friend of sinners. Those little souvenirs that we treasure so 
fondly, that remind us of a loved one now far away, usually bear 
inscribed the time and place where they were given. This helps to 
recall the scenes of long ago; scenes on which we gladly linger. But 
in Holy Writ, often the very prettiest scenes are left without any clue 
to time and place; perhaps to console us with the thought that Our 
Lord does not wish to confine His affection to any time or place, and 


that His love is now as strong as it ever was, that no place lies beyond 
its reach. 


His company, v. 1. It is now about midwinter in Palestine: between the 
feast of Dedication, celebrated about the 15th of December, and the Resurrec- 
tion of Lazarus which will occur in a few weeks hence, perhaps in February 
or thereabouts. Our Lord is making His way through the towns of Perea; and 
just now He may have been invited to dine with one of His recent converts. 
At least, the criticism of the Pharisees leads us to believe that Our Saviour was 
received in the home of one of the publicans, where his family and friends were 
assembled. “Now the publicans and the sinners drew near unto Him to hear 
Him.” Look at that company. There are the publicans. They are the tax 
collectors of those days; hated and detested by all. All kinds of sins seemed 
to go hand in hand with their work. They would raise the tax on certain persons 
and articles; they would bargain with others for an unjust reduction; they knew 
how to wring large sums from their victims by false accusations. There was 
no redress to be had, for the governments of Rome and of Herod Antipas too 
often connived at their misdeeds and were as often hand in glove with them. 
Many of the publicans were Jews and this made them all the more detestable to 
their fellow countrymen; for it gave them the color of traitors to country and 
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God. The stricter party of the Jews led by the Pharisees thought it unlawful 
to pay the tribute, for they boasted that Jehova was their only Lord and King. 
If you wish to see in what esteem the publicans were held, just recall the prayer 
of the Pharisee in the temple: “O God, I give Thee thanks that I am not as the 
rest of men: extortioners, unjust, adulterers, as also is this publican.” He was 
a perfect stranger to the Pharisee; but he was a publican, and that was 
enough to put him in this class of sinners. You can see that again, in the 
rules of conduct that must be observed in regard to publicans. It was wrong 
to converse with them and worse to dine with them. In a law-suit they 
could neither be judge nor witness. They were ranked with thieves and 
assassins. Their family was disgraced. It was forbidden to accept alms 
of them or change money with them; for theirs was “tainted money” as we 
would call it now. On the other hand it was allowed to practice all sorts of 
deception on them. Thus their civic rights were curtailed; in society, they were 
the outcasts; in religion, they were practically excommunicated. Pharisaic bit- 
terness even went the awful length of pronouncing their conversion impossible. 
You might think that some of these publicans were just and honest men and 
that only such were permitted to come near Our Lord. No; St. Luke makes it 
clear enough: publicans and sinners. Our Lord is strong enough in His denun- 
ciation of sin; but He pitied the sinner and did all in His power to win and save 
him. In Luke VII, 34, He is known as the friend of publicans and sinners. 
According to Mt. IX, 13, He is come to call, not the just, but especially the 
sinners. Nor did He ever make the least attempt to disguise His preferences; 
He professed His devotion to them publicly: remember the conversation with the 
Samaritan woman at the well; the miracle wrought on behalf of the heathen 
woman of Chanaan; how He protected the woman taken in adultery; His life- 
long affection for the Magdalen; remember what happiness He brought to the 
home of Zaccheus, the prince of publicans; how He elevated to the apostolate 
another publican, Matthew; how He pardoned the Good Thief on the cross; how 
He exalted the penitent Peter to the highest dignity in His Church. Are you 
surprised then that sinners came to realize His sympathy for them and began 
to crowd around Him? And what was their purpose? They came to “hear 
Him”. Just compare that with the purposes of the sulking Pharisees who repeat- 
edly came to trip Him in His speech; to find occasions for accusation against 
Him; and all this under the fair cloak of friendship. The publicans and sin- 
ners came to Our Lord as once they had gathered round the Baptist in the 
desert, where they repented and were baptized. (Luke III, 13). They were men 
of the world; men of business; men whose head and heart were often hard and 
cold as the cash they handled. They did not come to the Pharisees, for their 
keener insight into human nature taught them what sorry shams the Pharisees 
truly were. They came in good earnest; with a sincerity that may have cost 
them much as we see in the case of Zaccheus: “If I have wronged any man 
of anything, I restore him fourfold.” Such a gathering round Our Lord not 
only consoles our trembling hearts; but adds a precious confirmation for faith 
in Him. The critics, v. 2. We need not dwell any longer upon their character. 
St. John the Baptist calls them a “brood of vipers” (Mt. III, 7). Our Lord 
Himself pronounces a seven-fold “Woe” upon them in Mt. XXIII; and in v. 33, 
He too styles them: “You serpents, generation of vipers!” They have dogged 
Our Lord on all His ways. Their supreme grievance lay just in this: that He 
forgave sins; that He associated with sinners. Time and time again they have 
whined that same refrain: “Why doth your master eat with sinners?” (Mt. IX, 
10-11.) But their testimony as to Our Saviour’s conduct in regard to poor 
sinners only adds new luster to His hallowed image; and it makes us think that 
we have at least this one claim to His company and His friendship: we, too, 
are poor sinners. 


Defends His title, 3-6. Again that charming blending of manliness 
and sweetness! He is not impressed by their airs of horrified holiness 
nor is He intimidated by their hostility. He answers them calmly but 
forcefully. Nor is He carried away with anger at the oft repeated 
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charges so often refuted. He tranquilly selects a parable of gentlest 
pathos, of richest poetry, of profoundest theology, such as only the 
mind and heart of the God-Man could devise: the parable of the lost 
sheep. These men were unworthy of an answer; their hearts were 
now hardened in sin; and still He makes another effort to reduce 
them. We wonder how they could remain untouched; surely if they 
are lost all the fault is theirs. He speaks, not so much in His own 
defence; but rather to make a public profession of the peerless love 
He bears to sinners. He is our advocate not only in heaven, but 
already here on earth. 


Seeking, v. 4. “What man of you that hath an hundred sheep; and if he 
shall lose one of them, doth he not leave the ninety-nine in the desert, and go after 
that which was lost until he find it?” He throws all into the form of a question, 
for thus the appeal is more personal; it rouses His hearers to reflection and so 
their answer becomes their own condemnation. Excepting the inhabitants of 
the larger towns, nearly all Orientals possessed a larger or smaller number of 
sheep. This was due also to the advantages afforded by these animals. They 
furnished meat, milk, wool, skins. Hence so many points in the Mosaic law to 
protect the sheep. If a man steal a sheep and kill or sell it, he shall restore 
four sheep for one; if he keep it alive, he shall restore only double (Ex. XXII). 
The sheep that is gone astray, must be led back to its master (Deut. XXII). 
Some sheep always keep near the shepherd. They are his favorites; for them 
there is no danger of being lost or getting into mischief; thieves and wolves will 
not come near these. But the great body are foolishly frisking about, running 
from bush to bush; jumping into everybody’s field; even climbing into bushes 
and leaning trees, whence they fall and break a leg; some stray away and are 
lost entirely. Then they may be seen restlessly running about, bleating piteously 
after the lost flock, only to lure from their dens the beasts of prey, or invite the 
thief ever prowling about in quest of plunder and he soon chokes its cries in 
death. Probably the shepherd will not notice his loss until he returns to the 
sheep-cot at night; for then they are generally led into an inclosure where the 
shepherds and their watchdogs will guard them. As they enter this inclosure 
they are counted. Now its loss is noticed; and what will the shepherd do? 
The ninety-nine are safe, what matters the straying one? Why seek for it when 
it was always getting into trouble? Then, too, search may be useless, since the 
wolf or thief have probably done their work? And what chances of finding it? 
At least wait until the morrow! But no, delay only increases the danger of the 
sheep; and the shepherd goes in search of it, though the odds are against him. 
Out into the night he goes; over the scraggy hills and down precipitous gullies; 
patiently he retraces all the way he went that day; he searches in the bushes, 
and the hills re-echo with his calls as the name of the lost sheep breaks through 
the silence of the lonely night. Ever and anon he pauses for an answer and 
expects to hear the bleating of the lost one, either lying wounded with broken 
limb at the foot of some rock, or exhausted in the shadow of some isolated 
tree. Only his love sustains him in this search. It is a picture that fills our 
tremulous conscience with an indefinable consolation, for often has it whispered 
that we are wandering far away from the innocence of childhood, far from the 
love of our Saviour, till the night of forgetfulness has closed around, or we 
. lie broken and bleeding in the misery of sin. Finding, v. 5. “And when he hath 
found it, lays it on his shoulder rejoicing.” A sheep is often tenderly loved 
and our Lord could select no emblem more expressive of His love for sinners 
than this. Don’t you remember the little description in 2 Kgs. XII, 3, where the 
prophet Nathan tells David how the poor man loved his sheep? “He had bought 
it and nourished it, and it grew up in his house with his children, eating of his 
bread and drinking of his cup, and sleeping in his bosom; and it was unto him 
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as a daughter.” No wonder, kind shepherds will be careful of their flocks. 
When the flock must cross a river, the weak little lambs are liable to be carried 
away by the current. As soon as the shepherd becomes aware of one in danger, 
he will plunge into the foaming torrent, lift the struggling creature to his 
bosom and bear it back to the shore. To see a shepherd carry a lamb on his 
shoulders when he finds it lagging behind or wounded on the way, is quite a 
common sight. So, too, in our parable; when at last the straggler is found— 
see, how the shepherd hastens to it. This is not the time for angry reproaches; 
all that is forgotten in the joy of the moment. Then the silly fault of the truant 
is forgotten, all the anxiety of weary search, all the hours of toil and the many 
disappointments, all are forgotten. Then only caresses, only marks of tenderest 
devotion. Lovingly he raises it to his shoulders and bears it back the same 
long way in triumph. Gladly does he bend his shoulder to the weight, his own 
eyes and hands and feet must serve the lamb that now rides in snug security. 
And so we breathe more freely too; for we too may have often reproached 
ourselves with the words of the Psalm: “I have gone astray like a sheep that 
is lost’; and we may have often prayed: “seek thy servant for I have not for- 
gotten thy commandments”. We remember especially that commandment about 
our confession; and where once we had our misgivings, all is cheerful and 
hopeful again. We see before us the form of that shepherd: “He shall feed 
his flock like a shepherd, and gather together the lambs with his arm; and 
shall take them up in his bosom.” (Is. 40, 11.) Surely He could not sketch a 
more winsome scene to banish ali our fears. But He has added further assur- 
ance; see how He rejoices,v.7. “And coming home, he calls together his friends 
and neighbors, saying to them: Rejoice with me for I have found my sheep that 
was lost.” See how strong is the love in his heart: it is not the good fortune 
of the sheep alone, but his own joy on its account. It appears to be a char- 
acteristic trait of sheep that they have no sense of direction. Once astray they 
cannot retrieve themselves, cannot find their way back, especially when the 
flock has moved from pasture to pasture or from the pasture to its shelter at 
night. It was great good fortune then to be found again; and yet the shepherd 
rejoices almost as if he himself had safely escaped from serious disaster. He can- 
not contain himself for very gladness but he must needs summon all his friends 
to his festive board and invite them to share his glee. It is not the material 
gain that inspires this feast; ah no, for the company may cost him more than 
the value of the lamb. It is his love for the lamb that makes his heart throb 
with purest joy. Nay, even the longer and drearier were the hours of absence, 
the greater the danger from which the poor wanderer was rescued, the greater 
is the shepherd’s happiness now. And another thrill of sweet assurance darts 
through our souls at this: we may have wavered, doubted, wondered how He 
would receive us after such unkindness as we had shown Him; but now we 
have seen it: the measure of the lamb’s distress only intensifies the shepherd’s 
joy on finding it again. Listen while He tells us that plainly. 


Proves His joy, v.7. “I say to you that even so there shall be joy 
in heaven on one sinner that doth penance, more than upon nine-nine 
just who need not penance.” That picture of the Good Shepherd, 
drawn by His own hand, may be entrancing; and yet it is but a pic- 
ture; only the husk and shell of the actual truth. The picture is drawn 
in the colors of earth and must be blurred by its shadows, and so Our 
Lord now points out the reality, and see: He points to heaven. Then 
the kernel truth is clear, and delightfully clear to us. 


The Good Shepherd is Our Lord and God; the poor sheep astray is man- 
kind entangled in sin; and the friends that rejoice when the wandering sheep 
is found again, are the saints and angels of heaven. Then how can we still the 
promptings of grace that bid us return to our Saviour again? Such graces are 
the caresses of His gentle hand that is outstretched, to lift us to His bosom 
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again. Sometimes we begin to think that we are so far from Our Lord and 
can do so little to please Him, and painfully we drag the heavy load of our 
sins. Sometimes we think heaven is far and the angels all are heedless of our 
solitary struggles on this earth. But see how Our Lord has brushed away those 
ugly cobwebs which only the spider of despondency has woven to hide the 
glorious truth from our sight. See heaven with its shining choirs is beaming 
down upon us amid intensest interest; while its Shepherd-King is bending low, 
so low, to carry us up on His own very shoulders and set us down amid His 
children in that bliss which will never fade. St. Paul used to encourage the 
early Christians in their trials by reminding them of that “so great cloud of 
witnesses over our head” (Hebr. XII,1). And why should they not know and 
rejoice, when they themselves find it their greatest glory to help Him in His 
labor of rescuing the erring sheep? “Are they not all ministering spirits, sent 
to minister for them, who shall receive the inheritance of salvation?” (Hebr. I, 
14.) But how is it possible to rejoice more than upon the just? Ah, truly 
that expression is borrowed from the language of love. God does love the 
ninety-nine just more than the sinner; but in a human way it expresses the 
intensity of that burst of love that vibrates through His being in the moment 
when a sinner returns to His arms. As a mother worn pale and thin by long 
watches at the bedside of a child that has hovered between life and death; 
when the moment comes when his life is assured at last—what a rapture of 
uncontrollable joy transports her then! All the other children may have been 
in best of health and none has won from her such demonstrations of happiness 
and affection as she now evinces. All her other children must join in the com- 
mon gladness. And in truth all heaven now sings a new triumph of God’s 
power and mercy and love. His power has reared a temple of holiness in that 
heart which was a den of sin and lair of Satan. His mercy has so long pursued 
him, seemingly in vain; but now at last the tears of repentance slowly trickle 
down those cheeks and the sinner kneels before His crucifix again. His love 
now triumphs for it was His awful death on Calvary that has merited all this 
grace and mercy that now ends in his conversion. And are we alone excluded 
from such joy? Ah, we have forgotten the words of St. Matthew who also 
records this parable in XVIII, 14: “Even so it is not the will of your Father 
who is in heaven, that one of these little ones should perish”. No, none are 
excluded from this love; none, not even the very least; and then be glad. This 
thought: that Our Saviour’s love reaches all, all individually, and us personally, 
made St. Paul exclaim in gratitude: “I live i in the faith of the Son of God, who 
hath loved me and delivered Himself for me” (Gal. II, 20). 


Joun ZEeLter, C. Ss. R. 


IN THE SUNSHINE OF HOPE 





He that truly loves Our Lord, hopes for all things from Him. It 
seems so delightful to hope, especially when our hope is well founded. 
Just this delight is the characteristic of true charity. The saints knew 
well enough that charity is sustained and strengthened by hope and 
therefore they did all in their power to acquire and confirm this 
virtue. St. Thomas has set down the simple principle: “In the very 
moment when we hope to receive some benefit from a person, we also 
begin to love him.” 

It is for this reason also that God forbids us to put our trust in 
creatures. “Put not your trust in princes” (Ps.CXLV, 2). He does 
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not wish us to trust in creatures because he does not wish us to fix 
our love on them. 

And is God not slighted when we show so little confidence in Him, 
while we trust the fickle things of earth? A great saint used to say: 
“Beware of reposing too much confidence in men; for when God sees 
us leaning entirely on them, He will withdraw His help from us. 
While on the other hand when He sees that we repose full confidence 
in Him, all His love goes out to us.” And certainly, our hope is a 
splendid homage to his love and power and fidelity. 

God has pledged His word; and His word cannot pass away. Then 
if we make Him the foundation of all our hope, we cast away our own 
weakness and borrow His boundless strength. He Himself has made 
the glowing promise: “They that hope in the Lord shall renew their 
strength, they shall take wings as eagles, they shall run and not be 
weary, they shall walk and not faint” (Is. XL, 31). The eagle is the 
bird that soars furthest from earth, nearest the sun; and so the soul 
that trusts in God is gradually detached from earth, and becomes 
more and ever more united to God. 

Just as hope will intensify our love for God; so will love react and 
kindle more ardent hope. For it is love that makes us children of 
God. St. Paul then draws the cheering conclusion: “And if sons, 
heirs also” (Rom. VIII, 17). Now a son enjoys the right of dwelling 
under his father’s roof; and that claim becomes our own. An heir 
is entitled to share in his father’s property; and that right is made 
our own by the Blood of Our Saviour. So it is charity that enriches 
us with our noblest claims and highest rights and thus gives us the 
best titles to hope. 

Lastly, will God not love those that love Him, and will He not 
shower His choicest favors on them? We often heard: “The Lord 
is good to the soul that seeketh Him” (Lam. III, 25). No wonder: 
we notice that the saints were the happiest of men. Even amid the 
severest trials they were gay and buoyant, and diffused a beam of 
heavenly happiness around them. — 

St. ALpHonsus Licuort. 


“A stitch in time saves nine.” Why not also, a Confession in time 
—a tear of repentance in time—a serious effort to break a bad habit in 
time? 
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SOME CAUSES LEADING TO THE LOSS OR 
NEGLECT OF THE FAITH 





A large percentage of the Catholics who neglect to practise their 
faith, or fall away from their faith altogether, have never been prop- 
erly instructed or trained in it. To implant the faith firmly in the 
minds and hearts of children, it is necessary to impart to them a thor- 
ough knowledge of its teachings and duties and to rear them in its 
love and practise, so that the fulfilment of its duties may become to 
them a second nature and a labor of love. Let us now see what kind 
of religious education or training certain parents give to their children. 

In the first place, some good, pious Catholic parents fail in this their 
chief obligation towards their children, not for the want of a good will, 
but for want of tact and good judgment. Experience testifies that 
some of the worst criminals and rankest unbelievers had good, pious 
parents. How can we account for this? A number of such parents 
are too lax in rearing their children. They let them do as they please, 
let them grow wild, without due restraint, without due correction. 
They seem not to be aware that their children, like all the other chil- 
dren of Adam, are born with the germ of all the vices as well as with 
the germ of all the virtues, and also with an inclination to evil. They 
seem to ignore that their child is a vine that needs pruning, bending, 
tying down; or a rough diamond that needs much cutting and polishing, 
and that it is their sacred duty, not only to give him a good example, 
but also to repress his evil inclinations, to correct his faults, to direct 
and encourage him in combating his passions, and to cause him to 
respect and submit to authority and practise virtue. Just as a fruit- 
tree suffered to grow wild will produce no good fruit, so also children 
allowed to grow wild, to do as they please, will hardly ever become 
good, virtuous Catholics. 

Certain other good, pious Catholic parents follow the very opposite 
line of conduct. They are overstrict, needlessly severe and harsh in 
rearing their children, require too much of them, and fail to inspire 
them with the love of their holy faith and its practice. Being ever 
threatened with the direst divine punishments in the next life for the 
slightest offense, the children get disgusted with the duties holy faith 
requires of them, acquire a hatred of our holy religion and its prac- 
tices, and readily give up practicing it as soon as they are beyond the 
control of their parents. 
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Another class of Catholic parents do not practise their religion and 
give bad example to their children. And their children, even if they 
have been instructed in the mysteries and duties of the Catholic faith 
and have made their first holy Communion and been confirmed, soon 
end in following the bad example of their parents, for they do what 
they see their parents do. The latter never go to hear Mass, to con- 
fession or holy Communion, why should their children go? In fact 
such children have never been properly taught the heinousness of trans- 
gressing the commandments of God and His Church; they have never 
been inspired with the love and fear of God; they hear their parents 
cursing, breaking the commandments of God; in the course of time 
they do as their parents do, and live more like heathens than like 


Christians. It is no wonder if such children are soon lost to the faith. 


There are other Catholic parents who are considered respectable by 
their fellow-men; but they are Catholics only in name, for they are 
deficient in even ordinary piety; they are worldly-minded above all. 
They inspire their children with the love of the world and its vain 
goods, honors, pleasures and amusements; they allow their children 
to frequent all kinds of worldly company and amusements, provided 
these are respectable in a worldly sense, however dangerous to salva- 
tion they may otherwise be; they encourage them to adopt every new 
fashion, to read every new novel, every book and periodical, except 
those that might prove beneficial to their soul. What is the result of 
such training? The children become the votaries and slaves of the 
world and its false maxims, neglectful of their religious duties, of the 


salvation of their immortal souls, and have nothing Catholic but the 
name. 


Another class of Catholic parents, forgetful of their sacred obliga- 
tion of giving their children a thorough and practical Catholic educa- 


tion in a good Catholic school or institution, send their children to 


godless schools and godless institutions. The natural inclination to 


evil, which is inherent in all the children of Adam from their very 
infancy, demands for them the restraining and corrective influence of 
a good religious training, for without religion there is no sound moral- 
ity. This clearly proves the obligation of Catholic parents to send their 
children to Catholic schools and institutions. Such is the injunction 
of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore: “We not only exhort Cath- 
olic parents with a paternal love, but we command them by the whole 
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extent of our authority to procure for their beloved offspring, given 
them by God, born again to Christ in baptism, and destined for heaven, 
a truly Christian and Catholic education, and entirely to preserve and 
safeguard it during the whole period of infancy and youth from the 
dangers of a mere secular education, and therefore to send their dear 
children to the parochial schools or other truly Christian schools, unless 
in particular cases in which the Bishop judges that an exception may 
be permitted.” This decree proves that parents are not free to decide 
that they have good reasons for sending their children to non-Catholic 
schools, but this whole matter is left to the decision of their respective 
Bishops, and that the Bishop’s decision must be held as sacred and 
binding by the parents. Moreover, parents should beware of sending 
their sons, at an age when their passions are developed and wax strong, 
to colleges or universities in which they would be removed from all 
due religious influence, unless they have their Bishop’s approval, who 
will withhold it, if there be in such institutions real danger for the 
faith or morals of the Catholic youth. Outside of Catholic schools, col- 
leges, academies and universities, it can never be known beforehand 
what kinds of doctrines and principles, whether good or bad, true or 
false, will be instilled into the youthful minds of the pupils. 


But now arises the question whether Catholic parents do their full 
duty towards securing the faith of their children by having them edu- 
cated in Catholic institutions. We find an appropriate answer to this 
question in The Ave Maria for July 18, 1914, under the title of “A 
Catholic Atmosphere”, which we here insert. “Much is said amongst 
us,” says The Ave Maria, “of the paramount necessity of preserving 
in our schools what is aptly termed ‘a Catholic atmosphere’, and that 
this Catholic atmosphere may not be lost, it is stoutly claimed that they 
should be Catholic not only in name, but in reality. But there is a 
place where a Catholic atmosphere is even more necessary, more im- 
portant, its absence more hurtful, and its presence even more effective 
than in the schools. We mean the Catholic home. A Catholic atmos- 
phere in the schools most certainly we must have; but its effect can be, 


and unfortunately often is, nullified to a great extent by lack of a Cath- 
olic atmosphere at home. 


“We want, above all, this truly Catholic atmosphere in the home. 
We want it primarily for our children, upon whose efficient Catholic 
training the future of Catholicity depends. But we want it also for 
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ourselves, if we are to live good, healthy Catholic lives. We shall not 
find this Catholic atmosphere around us, outside our dwellings or out- 
side our churches; far from it. The atmosphere in which we live is 
of a nature to stifle all faith and all spirituality with the murk and 
mist of materialistic ideals and practices. We also, as well as our 
children, need a Catholic atmosphere in which to live and breathe; and 
we must make it for ourselves in our homes, in the place where we 
live, where our most intimate hours are passed. 


“Now, what do we mean by this Catholic atmosphere? The meta- 
phor is easy to understand. The atmosphere is the air surrounding 
the earth; the air which we breathe, and which is so necessary for the 
life of our bodies, that, if we are deprived of it for a few minutes 
only, we die. So it is with the Catholic atmosphere. Take it away, 
and before long Catholic life languishes, and eventually dies. 


“And if you ask in what does this Catholic atmosphere consist, we 
may appeal again to the physical atmosphere from which this figure of 
speech is taken. The air, as we know, is composed of various ele- 
mentary gases combined together. The spiritual Catholic atmosphere 
which is so necessary to vigorous Catholic life, is also composed of 
various elements, which may be summed up in these three: faith, rever- 
ence, and love. These are the three elements, forming the Catholic 
atmosphere, which Catholics have nobly striven to maintain in their 
schools ; and these three, faith, reverence and love, should be the spirit- 
ual atmosphere, sweet and healthy and spiritually invigorating, of every 
Catholic home. 


“Tt would be impossible to exaggerate the extreme importance of 
this Catholic atmosphere in the family life. The want of it is enough 
to nullify and destroy the work done in the school. How often have 
priests this sad experience, that children, apparently good and pious, 
as long as they are attending school, going regularly to Holy Mass and 
the Sacraments, fall away quickly and often ‘go to the bad’ altogether, 
when school-days are over. It is because there is no Catholic atmos- 
phere in the home; because those three elements (above mentioned) 
are wanting in the daily life of the family. 


“Eyen before a child leaves school, the sad difference between 
school and home has a noticeably deteriorating effect. A child cannot 
be.expected to take so seriously the good religious teaching received 
from teachers and priests, when it sees that teaching and all Catholic 
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practice neglected, and, by act, if not in word, flouted at home! 
How many children, for instance, fail to be in their places in church 
during vacation time! This is a sad but not uncommon fact! There is 
no Catholic atmosphere at home! 


“Our country is not a Catholic country; it has no Catholic atmos- 
phere like Ireland, or Tuscany, or parts of Switzerland and Germany. 
No sweet image of Mary, Queen of heaven, or of her divine Son upon 
His cross, looks down upon the wayfarer on our country road or our 
busy street. Hence the Catholic atmosphere in the home needs amongst 
us most particular and careful cultivation. Sometimes, in some sick- 
ness, oxygen has to be supplied to the patient. We are in a similar 
position. Outside we cannot breathe. There is no spiritual atmos- 
phere that will supply our needs; no faith, no reverence, no love; that 
is, none of these diffused abroad and common property, like God’s 
sweet air. We must get these things and keep them in our dwellings; 
we must infuse them into our family life. 


“How shall we do it? It is a simple matter, if we have a good will. 
The very statement of what a Catholic atmosphere consists in will 
suggest the means of producing it in our homes. Faith, reverence, love. 
We must first have them ourselves. Faith, a firm, staunch faith in 
God and in all He teaches us by His Church; faith which will express 
itself in action; in regularity at Holy Mass, at confession and Com- 
munion ; in care about prayer; in observance of Catholic practices. 

“The Catholic home ought to be full of faith; and of faith made 
evident, so that one could tell that the house was Catholic as soon as 
one entered it. In some houses we car tell this; in others every sign 
that the inmates are of the Faith is out of sight. Pious objects, to- 
gether with pious practices, should abound in every Catholic house. 
Children should be taught what they mean and how to use them. 

“But this means that there must be faith, strong, living, perceptible 
faith, in the parents. Without this the Catholic atmosphere will not 
be diffused ; it will be like oxygen shut up in its cylinder. Then rever- 
ence, inculcated by example and precept, by instant rebuke, firm and 
unyielding, though at the same time gentle, of any irreverence or real 
carelessness on the part of the younger ones in regard to sacred things. 
And above all love, love of God, led up to, secured and cultivated by 
the visibly expressed love of all that belongs to Him; of Holy Church 
and of all that she makes use of in her rites and ceremonies; a tender 
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and affectionate love to Jesus and Mary and patron saints. Let the 
love of all these burn as a fire in the heart of the Catholic mother, and 
her children will also take fire at it. 

“Indeed it is necessary in these unbelieving days in which we live, 
when men are going away from Christ, when sin is thought nothing of, 
when the spiritual life is stifled and the supernatural in no way grasped, 
that we Catholics should make sure that our homes, like cool oases in 
the arid desert, shall be filled with the pure air of Catholic faith and 
Catholic reverence and Catholic love, and watered with refreshing dews 
of grace that prayer and piety will assuredly bring down from on 
high.” 

Finally, it is principally the lack of this Catholic atmosphere in 
mixed marriages that causes them to be so dangerous and even, in the 
majority of cases, so fatal to the faith of the Catholics who contract 
them, and to their offspring. It seldom happens that a Catholic, well 
grounded in the faith and in its practice, marries a non-Catholic. Noble 
but rare are some exceptions, and such exceptions are to be found 
chiefly in places where the Catholics are few. Experience shows that 
a mixed marriage usually argues in the Catholic the lack of a fervent 
faith. How can a Catholic, who is intimately penetrated by the truth 
that they who will not hear the Church are no better than the heathens 
and publicans and can have no share in the heavenly kingdom, so 
unite himself or herself with such a one, that, according to the Saviour’s 
words, the two are made one and inseparable? Such Catholics show 
a weak faith and even religious indifference, as if “it mattered not 
what a man believes, provided only he be honest”. Such a disposition 
before marriage already indicates how great a risk the faith of such 
a Catholic runs in a mixed marriage. Accurate statistics prove that 
the majority of such Catholics, sooner or later, lose their faith, and 
the greater number of children issued from such marriages either 
become heretics or unbelievers. We need not wonder that the Cath- 
olic Church “abhors” such marriages and only regretfully and reluc- 
tantly grants the permission to contract them, and this only for 
serious reasons, as our divine Saviour says concerning the Mosaic 
indulgence regarding divorce among the Israelites, “on account of the 
hardness of their heart” (Mat. 19, 8). 

If those Catholics who, through some worldly motive or interest, 
give up or endanger their faith, could only realize how low they fall 
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even in the estimation of respectable and fair-minded non-Catholics, 
whenever they are ashamed of their holy religion and its obligations 
or give it up altogether, they would find therein an incentive to greater 
fidelity. 

What is it to lose the Catholic faith? “It is,” says an eloquent 
lecturer, “to fling back in the face of Almighty God the greatest and 
most valuable gift He can bestow on man. It is to spurn the Sacra- 
ments which God gave us as means of salvation. It is to deny Jesus 
Christ before men, and to have Him deny us before His Father who 
is in heaven. It is to sell for a filthy mess of the world’s pottage the 
precious inheritance of our ancestors, which the apostles preached, for 
which countless heroes have fought and bled, for which millions of 
martyrs suffered and died, and without which there would not be a 
Christian on earth or a saint in heaven. The loss of the Catholic faith 
means the loss of God as our Father; the loss of the Son of God as 
our Brother; the loss of the Holy Ghost as our Guide and Comforter ; 
the loss of the Blessed Virgin as our Mother; the loss of the saints in 
heaven as our kinsfolk and protectors, and the loss of all right and 
claim to the endless bliss of heaven. And what do we barter our 
blessed faith for? In order to turn our souls over to the service of 
Satan, to be his during life, and his in an eternity of woe! What 
Catholic will not pause and shudder ere he plunges into such a pit- 
fall!” FERREOL GirRARDEY, C. Ss. R. 


FATHER TIM CASEY 





Blanche Level was not a person to stay awake nights worrying— 
for instance about the problem of the unemployed. To her mind, to 
be “unemployed”, far from constituting a problem, was very, very near 
to the culmination of earthly bliss. It therefore showed skilful gen- 
eralship on good old Mrs. Level’s part when she succeeded in dislodg- 
ing the grumbling girl from her cozy nest in the hammock, and start- 
ing her towards the rectory with a message for Father Casey. 

Blanche had a friend visiting with her for a week, Noemi Double- 
day, a bright and capable young lady from a neighboring town. Noemi 
was not, like Blanche, a Catholic. She had, in her own little country 
town, heard many a weird story about the Church, and to enter— 
actually enter—a priests house, appealed to her in the light of a daring 
adventure. She was glad Blanche had asked her to go. 
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Ten minutes later, the two sat in the rectory parlor awaiting the 
entrance of Father Casey. Noemi’s eager eyes were taking in every 
smallest detail of the strange place. Soon they rested on a painting 
of the Sacred Heart—the only article of value in the plainly furnished 
room. 

“Blanche,” she said, not knowing why she spoke in a mysterious 
whisper, “who is that man with a heart in his hand?” 

Even lazy Blanche gave a start at this question which, to her, 
sounded so much like a blasphemy. 

“Why, Noemi,” she said, “that’s the Sacred Heart!’ 

“Whose heart? And who is the man holding it in his hand?” 

“Why, the Sacred Heart!” But seeing that no light of intelligence 
brightened Noemi’s face, she floundered on, “The Sacred Heart—you 
know—the nine Fridays—the statue with the little red lamp before 
it—” 

Father Casey came in. Instead of the Romish priest she had pic- 
tured to herself, Noemi saw only a middle-aged man with a kind, 
thoughtful face and a happy laugh. Before she realized it she was 
chatting freely with him and frankly repeating the conversation she 
and Blanche had been holding. 


“That,” said Father Casey, adjusting the blind so as to show the 
picture in a better light, “is Our Divine Saviour Jesus Christ, and it 
is His Own Heart that He seems to be holding in His hand in order 
to show it to us.” 

“Oh, sir, how could He take His Heart out of His body like that?” 
asked the incredulous Noemi. 

“This picture represents Him as He appeared many times to a 
holy woman, named Margaret Mary Alacoque. You know He is God; 
He can do all things; He could show us His Sacred Heart even with- 
out taking it out of His body, simply by making His breast trans- 
parent.” 

“Why do you keep that picture here?” asked Noemi. 

“To foster devotion to His Sacred Heart.” 

“What’s that?” 

“Do you know what devotion is?” queried the priest. 

“Why—yes—when a young man loves a girl, they speak of his 
devotion to her.” 


“Well,” said Father Casey, “it is pretty much the same in relig- 
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ious matters; when we love a certain religious practice, we call that 
a devotion; when we love the Sacred Heart of Our Lord, we call that 
devotion to the Sacred Heart.” 

“But,” said Noemi, “wouldn't it be better to love Our Lord en- 
tirely, rather than to love only His Heart?” 

“Ah, that is the very question that brings out the true nature of 
devotion to the Sacred Heart. See that picture: it does not show a 
dead Christ or a dead Heart, but the living, breathing Christ and His 
living, beating heart. That picture truly portrays our devotion. We 
do not separate His Heart from His body. We take it as it is—the 
active principle of His life. Thus while directing our attention prin- 
cipally to His heart, we direct it in reality towards His whole being. 
It is much the same as when you kiss your father’s hand. That act of 
love and respect is meant for your father entirely, though it is directed 
primarily towards his hand.” 


“Why do you choose the Heart of Christ in preference to any of 
His other members when you wish to show your devotion to Him?” 

“Because such a choice is most natural. In all ages and all nations 
men have shown special respect towards the hearts of their heroes. 
When a great man dies, it is a common practice to bury his body but 
to preserve his heart and to show it special honor. The great Irish 
liberator, O’Connell, wished his body to be buried in Ireland, but 
directed that his heart should be sent to Rome, where it is still rever- 
ently preserved in a church at the foot of the Esquiline hill. The body 
of Christopher Columbus, a man to whom every citizen of free Amer- 
ica Owes so much, was buried and allowed to turn to dust, but his 
heart has been preserved with every mark of honor for over 400 years. 


“Besides,” continued the priest, pleased to find in this honest- 
minded seeker after truth such an attentive and intelligent listener, 
“there are many reasons why the Sacred Heart of Jesus merits our 
special devotion. It is the member through which every drop of His 
Precious Blood passed and repassed during the thirty-three years of 
His mortal life. That Precious Blood it is which washed away our 
sins, which paid our ransom, which redeemed and saved us. Just as 
every patriotic American honors the little hall in Philadelphia, where 
the declaration of our independence was signed, so every true Christian 


should revere the Heart that contained the Precious Blood that made 
us free. 
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“Another special reason for honoring the Sacred Heart of Jesus 
is the fact that it was ever in closest sympathy with His whole interior 
life. Even modern physicians will tell you that no part of the human 
body is so much affected by mental emotions and sympathizes with 
them to so great an extent as the heart. In hope and joy our heart 
beats quick and free; in grief and dejection it is dull and sluggish; in 
love, strong and rapid. How justly then do we not honor and love the 
Sacred Heart of Jesus which throbbed in closest sympathy with every 
movement of joy or sorrow, hope or regret, pity or love, in our best 
and truest Friend! 


“Lastly, we should honor the Sacred Heart of Jesus because of its 
intimate union with His divinity. There were not two persons in 
Jesus, but only one. And that one person was at the same time God 
and Man. Hence his every member was at the same time human and 
divine. His hands were divine; His eyes were divine; His lips were 
divine; His Heart was divine—it was the Heart of God! Well may 
all who love God, love also His Sacred Heart!” 

“How beautiful!” said Noemi, turning with new understanding 
towards the picture where Jesus seemed to look down with infinite 
longing upon this innocent lamb straying so far from the one true fold. 

“You find that beautiful,” said the priest, “but I have as yet de- 
scribed the less noble part of the devotion—the part that looks to the 
Heart of flesh and blood. The higher, more sublime and more consol- 
ing part of the devotion is directed towards the supersensual Heart of 
Jesus. Do you know what that means?” 

“T am sure, sir, I do not,” she answered simply. 


“Many a time in your life you have had, I am sure, what you called 
a ‘heart to heart’ talk with some dear friend; many a time you have 
said that you loved your good father and mother with your ‘whole 
heart’; many a time you have asked God to give you ‘a kind heart, 
a loyal heart, a pure heart’. Now, does ‘heart’, in these expressions 
which you and all of us use so frequently, mean the heart of flesh and 
blood ?” 

“Certainly not; a heart of flesh and blood cannot speak or listen 
or love.” 

“What then does it mean?” 

“It means the—the—the soul—the spiritual part of us—Oh, sir, I 
feel what it means, but I cannot express it.” 
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“That which you feel but cannot express is called the supersensual 
heart. The supersensual Heart of Jesus is the principal object of the 
devotion of the Sacred Heart—not in such wise that our attention is 
directed, sometimes towards the one, sometimes towards the other, but 
always to both at the same time, the heart of flesh and blood being a 
sensible symbol, to hold our wandering thoughts fixed upon that nobler 
supersensual Heart. 


“Think how this supersensual Heart of Jesus is the holiest of 
hearts, the most loving of hearts, the most misunderstood and most 
unappreciated of hearts. First, it is the holiest of hearts: not a breath 
of sin ever tarnished it; it possessed every strong and beautiful virtue ; 
it lived always in the closest union with God—for it was God’s own 
heart. Secondly, the Sacred Heart of Jesus is the most loving of 
hearts: it exchanged the joys of heaven for the miseries of earth 
because it loved us so. See Jesus, a shivering infant in the manger 
of a wayside stable. His Sacred Heart is loving us there and hoping 
that His helplessness will win our pity and that our pity will ripen 
into love. See Him—Him, the Almighty God—tottering and falling 
when He takes His first baby steps; see Him fleeing into Egypt to 
escape from wicked Herod; see Him, a poor workingman in the shop 
of Nazareth; He toils early and late for the poor wages that will buy 
bread for Himself and His Blessed Mother Mary. Some of His 
patrons find fault with His work and refuse to pay Him for it; others 
feign generosity and throw Him a few extra pennies as a reward for 
His diligence. He, the Almighty God, meekly accepts from His 
creatures these humiliating rebuffs and these still more humiliating 
alms. What is it that made Him abase Himself so low? The love of 
His Sacred Heart for us! For three years He walked beside the rivers 
and seas of Palestine, or trudged along the dusty roads, or climbed 
the mountains, preaching the word, seeking the lost sheep His Sacred 
Heart so dearly loved. Yet all the time that burning Heart was im- 
patient to do more for us. It was only when He had given His Body 
and Blood to be our food and His life to be our ransom—it was only 
when He had given the supreme proof of His love for us in a Sacra- 
ment and a Sacrifice which only those of the faith can appreciate, that 
His Sacred Heart was satisfied. No one that reflects on this can doubt 
that the Sacred Heart of Jesus is the most loving of hearts. Thirdly, 
I meant to show that the Sacred Heart of Jesus is the most misunder- 
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stood and the most unappreciated of hearts, but I think that you can 
see this for yourself. Let me give you but one example. Pardon me 
if you find it too personal. The Sacred Heart of Jesus has loved you, 
my child, with all the force of His infinite love, as completely and un- 
reservedly as if you were the only being He had ever created. He 
loved you as He lay in the manger; He loved you as He preached and 
labored ; He loved you while He hung dying for you on the cross; He 
loves you in the Holy Sacrament of the Altar in which you do not 
even believe. And still, though you have already grown to womanhood 
under His protecting love, it is only today that you have begun ever 
so little, to understand and appreciate Him. And you are but one out 
of many millions who have given Him ingratitude in exchange for His 
love. Indeed, we are all guilty, even we upon whom He has bestowed 
His choisest gifts. Tell me, is not the Sacred Heart of Jesus the most 
misunderstood and most unappreciated of hearts?” 

Noemi’s eyes were turned towards the picture of the Sacred Heart; 
there were tear drops on the long dark lashes. She repeated—slowly 
and haltingly as if reciting a half learned lesson: 

“Devotion to the Heart of Christ—to that Heart of flesh and blood 
that beats for us—and still more to that which it symbolizes—the 
supersensual Heart that loves us so!” Then turning to the priest, she 
said: “Sir, I am glad that you came to explain to me the meaning of 
this picture; Blanche tried to do so, but she only confused me and 
made it appear ridiculous.” 

“Tf Blanche would devote less time to dances, picture shows, novels, 
and gossip, and more time to instructive Catholic reading, she would 
not be so likely to make the most beautiful practices of her holy faith 
look ridiculous,” said Father Casey. 

C. D. McEnnitry, C. Ss. R. 


THE CONGREGATION OF THE MOST HOLY 
REDEEMER 





The Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer was established by 
St. Alphonsus Maria de Liguori in the year 1732 and approved by 
Pope Benedict XIV. in 1749. The nature of the institute is both 
apostolic and contemplative, as we learn from the words of the holy 
founder: “The life of the members of the Congregation is neither 
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purely contemplative nor entirely active; it is the combination of 
both.” 

Being essentially apostolic the end and aim of the Congregation of 
the Most Holy Redeemer is to continue the work of the Redemption 
of Christ in this world by means of missions, retreats and other apos- 
tolic labors. Its sphere of activity is not limited to any one country 
or nation. Redemptorist missions are given everywhere; in pagan 
as well as in Christian lands; in densely populated cities as well as in 
humble villages. If any preference is to be shown, it is for the poor, 
the ignorant, the abandoned: it is for these in particular that St. 
Alphonsus labored so hard and established his beloved Congregation. 
Retreats are given to religious communities, to students in colleges, 
to seminarians and to the clergy. 


Although devoted to the apostolic life, the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer is at the same time a contemplative institute. In 
its spirit and internal regime it has something in common with the 
ancient monastic orders, and this is what led St. Alphonsus to say: 
“A Redemptorist should be an apostle and a Carthusian; an apostle 
on the missions and a Carthusian at home.” It was with this purpose 
in view that the Saint prescribed six months of apostolic labors for 
his spiritual sons, while the remainder of the year is to be devoted to 
a life of solitude and retirement. While engaged in the work of mis- 
sions and retreats they cannot of course perform all their spiritual 
exercises, but on returning home they must resume all the devotions 
and duties prescribed by their holy rule. With regard to austerities 
they practise all the penitential exercises common to apostolic insti- 
tutes of the present day. 

The manual labors in the various houses of the institute are per- 
formed by lay-brothers. After a period of probation, if deemed 
worthy, the lay-brothers are admitted to the religious vows and become 
members of the Congregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. As such 
they share in all the spiritual privileges enjoyed by the other members. 
By a life of prayer and humble obedience, they contribute no insignifi- 
cant share towards the spiritual good accomplished by the Institute. 
Indeed, as St. Alphonsus says, an humble lay-brother, telling his beads, 
may accomplish more for the conversion of sinners than an eloquent 
preacher in the pulpit. When the soldiers of an army are fighting on 
the battlefield, there are always some detailed to guard the camp and 
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provide for the temporal needs of the belligerents. They all have an 
equal share in the spoils that fall to the victor. Thus while the mis- 
sionaries are fighting the battles of the Lord the lay-brothers are 
tending to their temporal needs and by prayer calling down God’s 
blessings on their labors in behalf of the souls of men. They will not 
be without their share of the spiritual spoils. 


The Redemptorist Apostolate is built on and characterized by sim- 
plicity, obedience and poverty. Following the example of his Divine 
Master, a Redemptorist is obliged at all times to preach as a mission- 
ary, i. €., in a simple and apostolic manner. The ambition of a true 
Redemptorist is not human applause and worldly fame. Obedience 
and poverty stand as barriers against the inrush of worldly maxims 
and customs so prejudicial to the simple apostolate. 

The contemplative life of a Redemptorist has likewise three essen- 
tial characteristics—union with Jesus Christ, love of the Blessed Vir- 
gin Mary, and the spirit of prayer. If a Redemptorist lives according 
to his rule, he is an intimate friend of the Most Blessed Sacrament 
and a devoted follower of Christ crucified. The motive power of all 
his actions is love for Jesus Christ, his Redeemer, and the titular 
patron of his institute. He strives at all times by the practice of 
virtue to perfect the resemblance between himself and his Divine 
Model. ; 

At the same time he is entirely devoted to the Blessed Virgin 
toward whom his rule obliges him to have a special devotion and most 
tender affection. It is his duty constantly to implore her aid and to 
proclaim her glory and prerogatives. The “Miraculous Virgin, Our 
Lady of Perpetual Help” has been entrusted to the care of the Con- 
gregation of the Most Holy Redeemer. Accordingly it is under this 


beautiful title that Redemptorists honor and glorify their blessed 
Mother. 


Of all the duties of a Christian that which a Redemptorist must 
cultivate most assiduously himself and inculcate upon others is the 
duty of prayer, and especially the prayer of supplication. 

The members of the Congregation consecrate themselves to God 
by the three ordinary vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. But 
to these three vows St. Alphonsus added a fourth—the vow to per- 
severe in the Congregation until death. This last vow, which is 
strengthened by an oath, binds the members with a solemn bond to the 
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Congregation, and gives great cohesive force to the institute. It 
fosters a family spirit and perfect cordiality among the members, and 
these virtues in turn are highly conducive to the maintenance of per- 
fect community life, one of the characteristics of the Congregation. 


A Redemptorist is taught to cherish community life as the very apple 
of his eye. 


The taking of the vow of poverty does not prevent the members 
of the Congregation from retaining the ownership of their patrimony, 
which they are free to dispose of in favor of their relatives. They 
cannot, however, allow their revenues to accumulate, or dispose of 
them for their own personal benefit without the permission of their 


superiors. An exception to this is the revenue for Masses for their 
own intention. 


From what has been said it seems quite evident that if a young 
man has a desire for the missionary life and a life of prayer, and at 
the same time is characterized by a taste for simplicity and modesty in 
all things, he has the two principal dispositions requisite to make his 
life and death happy in the Congregation established by St. Alphonsus 
de Liguori. 

With regard to the formation of Redemptorist priests the Saint 
desired it to be slow and careful. After a preparatory course of six 
years the young men are invested in the Redemptorist habit and spend 
a year in the Novitiate to try and be tried, that is to say, to test their 
vocation to this manner of life and to give the superiors an oppor- 
tunity of determining their peculiar fitness for the Congregation of the 
Most Holy Redeemer. At the end of the Novitiate the four vows are 
pronounced and the seminary training begins. Six more years are 
spent in the study of philosophy and theology, and all the other 
branches of ecclesiastical science prior to ordination to the holy priest- 
hood. After ordination six months are spent in the renewal of 


the spirit and immediate preparation for mission work. This is called 
the Second Novitiate. 


The mother house of the entire Congregation, where the Most Rev. 
Fr. General resides, is in Rome, Italy, at the Church of St. Alphonsus. 
It is here that the original miraculous picture of Our Lady of Per- 
petual Help is preserved and venerated. The Congregation is divided 
into provinces and vice-provinces, ruled respectively by the Very Rev. 
Provincials and Vice-Provincials. At present there are nineteen 
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provinces and eleven vice-provinces. Provinces are established in 
Rome, Naples, Sicily, Lyons, Vienna, Belgium, United States (East- 
ern and Western), Upper Germany, Holland, Lower Germany, Eng- 
land, Ireland, France (Paris), Spain, Bohemia, Poland, Alsace-Lor- 
raine, and St. Anne de Beaupré, Ca. The Vice-Provinces are located 
in Chili, Peru, Brazil, the Lesser Antilles, Surinam, Argentine, Mex- 
ico, Equador, Columbia, Toronto, Ca., Australia and Africa. The 
Irish province has two foundations in the Philippines and the Eastern 
province of the United States has two in the Island of Porto Rico. 

This brief sketch enables us to realize to some extent at least the 
nature, the object and the marvelous development of the Congrega- 
tion established by St. Alphonsus about 180 years ago. On the death 
of one of the original members the holy founder wrote to his devoted 
confreres: “My dearly beloved brethren: I wish you to know that 
when God calls to Himself one of my brethren I.am consoled by the 
thought that having died in the Congregation his salvation is assured. 
I am certain that Jesus Christ looks with love on our little Congrega- 
tion and that it is as dear to Him as the apple of his eye.” The words 
of the Saint seem to be verified by the wonderful good that the Con- 
gregation has accomplished during the years of its existence, and by 
the many saintly Redemptorists who have been raised to the honors 
of the Church or whose process of beatification and canonization has 
been introduced, and of whom a brief account will be given in succeed- 
ing numbers of The Liguorian. 

C. J. Warren, C. Ss. R. 


THE CAPTURE 


‘. 

Jerry, being well acquainted with the locality, took a short cut 
through the undergrowth and cane-brake to the pine-woods. It was 
not the Jerry of the morning though. His head pained him fearfully, 
yet the vision of his vanishing five hundred dollars (his share of the 
spoils) urged him forward. Now and then he muttered a curse. He 
actually fell into the trail just passed over by Willie. Had he been 
himself, he might have noticed some traces of the boy. He passed 
within a few feet of the dead rattlesnake, and it was a good thing 
for Willie that he had shoved it under that bush, for it certainly would 
have betrayed him. Jerry’s one idea was to reach the lagoon. He 
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soon reached it, but somewhat farther north than the spot where 
Willie had taken his drink. His eyes swept the lagoon from North to 
South and back again. But no object met his gaze. The water was 
as still and dead as molten lead which it resembled. Uttering a fresh 
volley of curses, to give vent to his disappointment, he’ turned on his 
heel with the intention, first, of fortifying the inner man, for he, too, 
was hungry; and, secondly, beginning a systematic search through the 
brushwood, for he felt reasonably certain that the boy couldn’t be 
very far dragging that fifteen-foot beam after him. So, he strode 
wrathfully back to his “mansion,” his head aching him worse at every 
step. Arriving home he soon had a fire and warmed up the squirrel 
stew “fit for a king’, and gulped down his supper. There was a 
deeper gash in his head than he knew of. But, the boy and his five 
hundred dollars were paramount, and raking up the embers he took 
his gun and went out. It had grown so dark by this time, that he at 
once perceived the futility of further search that evening; so he deter- 
mined to go to bed at once and prosecute the search the first thing in 
the morning. 

Under the grape-vine sitting on his old warty log Willie slept 
soundly, when suddenly the log began to move. This woke the boy 
at once, and to his utter consternation, he felt the log moving off 
towards the water, carrying him along. He gave one spring to the 
end of his chain thus precipitating the beam, which he had placed 
upright, squarely on the back of the alligator, for it was nothing else, 
and that innocent gent with a fearful snort plunged into the lagoon 
throwing out large waves in every direction. 


“That infernal alligator,” he said to himself, laughing heartily at 
the curious adventure, “he might have eaten me alive.” 


To go into the water now, with that alligator in it, was out of the 
question. There was no help for it. He must pass the night in the 
woods. Not a very pleasant prospect, but beggars can’t be choosers. 
It was also out of the question to pass the night on the ground. That 
alligator might return, and alligators enjoy the unsavory reputation 
of having a decided weakness for small boys. Dainty morsels they, 
to an alligator’s tooth. The tree on which the grape-vine had festooned 
itself was about six inches in diameter, and stout limbs had grown 
out, in every direction, about eight feet above the ground. Placing 
the beam upright against a limb, with the aid of the strong grape-vine 
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Willie was soon in the tree. A better tree for a night’s lodging could 
scarcely be devised. The limbs were strong, close together, branching 
out like the ribs of an umbrella, but his hickory spoke, what of that? 
His first impulse was to leave it leaning against the trunk of the tree. 
But, it must have been his Guardian Angel that whispered into the 
inmost recesses of his soul, “keep it, keep it”. “Yes,” he thought, 
“it’s a good thing to have around the house”. But how manage to 
keep that with him? True, he wouldn’t need it for a walking cane, 
but it might come in handy. Willie bethought him of the fact that he 
had at least eight roomy pockets in his clothes. He told his mother 
once that he was thankful for not having been born a girl, because 
girls don’t have pockets. So he instituted a search, if, perchance, he 
might find a piece of twine or string. Willie, like most other small 
boys, generally pocketed any old thing he found lying around loose. 
It wasn’t to be found in his right trousers pocket. That held only 
his pen-knife, his rosary beads, a few nickels, a small book of postage 
stamps, several acorns, the rubber bulb of a fountain pen and three 
agate taws for playing marbles. Nor could it be found in his right 
hip pocket. From that could be produced only three iron nuts for 
bolts, some duck-shot for a “nigger-shooter”’, a felt hat brush, a 
small penny tablet, several seeds of a cactus plant, a large brass 
thimble, a small book of pins and a little, but very beautiful, sea-shell. 
In his left trousers pocket there were only a match box full of lucifer 
matches, several safety pins of different sizes, a top (unhappily the 
string was lost), several copper cents, a small folding pocket scissors, 
a last month’s school-report, a small graded medicine glass, and a 
key-ring holding about twenty keys. There was no string in his left 
hip pocket. Out of that he produced a folding foot-rule, some tutti- 
frutti gum, a number of last year’s china balls, a nail-file, a lump of 
rosin folded in a piece of newspaper, several rusty nails and a small 
bottle of compressed soda-mints. He then went through, in the same 
way, his four coat pockets, unearthing a quantity of irrelevant mater- 
ial. There were two things, though, which I distinctly remember, a 
kodak picture of Jimmie Bilkins and a family group of his own family 
with Carlo lying at his feet. Both these pictures had been in his 
pocket a good while, for they were growing indistinct from wear. 
He kissed each face beginning with his mother, and ending with Carlo. 
The tears came to his eyes as he murmured “I may never see them 
again.” In the last of his coat pockets at the very bottom, snugly 
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rolled up for a rainy day, he found what he sought, a strong piece 
of fishing-line with a leaden sinker. “Just the thing’, he said, as he 
unrolled it, and in an instant, he had it tied tightly around the end of 
the spoke, and in another, a running noose around his wrist. He 
pulled out his rosary and began praying with all the fervor of his 
soul. The silence of the forest was appalling. Nothing seemed to be 
stirring. After what seemed to him an age, his rosary long said, he 
did actually drop off to sleep. How long he slept, he could never tell, 
but some kind of unusual noise awakened him. There must have been 
some instinct of danger, for he grasped his spoke firmly in his right 
hand and lifting it up waited with bated breath. The beam, as I have 
already said, was upright, leaning on one of the limbs, just in front of 
him. The darkness was palpable, not a leaf stirring. At the bottom 
of the beam he heard a scratching sound. He looked down. He saw 
there two glowing orbs of fire. Some wild animal was crawling up 
the beam towards him. He could hear it’s stealthy movements. The 
fiery orbs came ever nearer. A nervous chill passed over him. Then, 
with all the force he could put into it, the hickory spoke descended 
like Excalibur, King Arthur’s sword. The creature, whatever it was, 
fell with a thud to the ground, uttering, at the same time, an unearthly 
scream. After that, the stillness of the grave. A little later a faint 
light seemed to penetrate the forest. The moon had risen, and though 
shrouded in clouds, she took the edge off the intense darkness. Willie 
lifted himself around, took another position, wound his chain around 
a broken branch and dropped off to sleep again. Nature was ex- 
hausted. He must have slept, undisturbed, for several hours, for, 
when he opened his eyes the grey light of dawn was stealing through 
the forest, and he could hear the first twitter of the early birds. He 
remained on his perch for quite a while, until daylight made every 
object clear. "Twas still cloudy, and far away, he could hear the 
whistle of a locomotive. By this it must have been seven o’clock. His 
heart rose to God in thanksgiving for having preserved him through 
such a fearful night, and he prepared to descend. He felt sore and 
cramped in every muscle of his body. After unwinding his chain, he 
slowly and laboriously descended the way he had climbed up, and on 
reaching the ground, what was his astonishment on beholding dead, 
at the foot of the tree a large wild-cat. 

“Great! great!!” he ejaculated. “I’ll get Papa to have that stuffed 
too. <A splendid specimen!” 
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He felt weak, sore and hungry. He was pale, with heavy dark 
rings beneath his eyes. He made a second meal on choke-grapes. This 
evenescent diet was beginning to tell on the boy. There was too little 
in it for the gastric juice to wrestle with, and he had an undoubted 
caved-in feeling at the pit of his stomach. Unfermented grape-juice 
is not suitable for every stomach. The drinking water was not ideal 
either. There was a green scum on it that made it undesirable. It 
would scarcely have passed muster with the health commission. But 
necessity knows no law, and Willie was obliged to wash down his 
grape-juice with undistilled water. 

It was now after seven and the serious problem was before Willie 
of getting across the lagoon. No time was to be lost. Jerry might 
come crackling through the undergrowth at any moment. He shivered 
to think of it. Jerry was one person he did not want to meet. Even 
if Jerry should fail to kill him, he would certainly abuse him some way 
or other. The thought of Jerry spurred on his flagging energies, and | 
alligator or no alligator, he must strike out for the opposite shore, 
and that at once. It wouldn’t do to go back north to make the plunge, 
either. He might just meet Jerry right there. Slipping off his shoes 
and nether garments, as before, he started his beam ahead of him for 
the opposite shore, praying with all his soul to the Blessed Mother 
and his Guardian Angel that they would save him in his dire necessity. 

Jerry, in the meantime, had passed a wretched night. He slept only 
fitfully. His entire head felt feverish and painful. That gash really 
needed the attention of a surgeon. Towards morning, he fell into a 
restless slumber, evidently disturbed by bad dreams, for he talked 
aloud and curses were sometimes intermingled with his exclamations. 
About seven he awoke with a start and got busy at once to get some 
breakfast. This over, he sallied forth. It was now about eight o’clock 
and Willie had gotten somewhat more than half way across the 
lagoon, now waist deep and getting deeper at every step. 

II. 

Uncle Stanhope, Patrick and Karl rose with the lark and at six 
sharp they were busily engaged with one of Aunt Chloe’s steaming hot 
breakfasts. Dr. Gogarty was also up betimes and had finished his 
breakfast at six. The livery man was prompt and a fine horse was 
ready for him at the appointed hour. The Doctor, who was an all- 
round athlete, was also a fine horseman. He swung himself into the 
saddle and dashed off to River Road to see, if by any chance, he could 
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locate the spot where that touring car stood. There was no track of 
any kind noticeable, but the Doctor picked out a spot, at which such 
a drama might have been enacted and then, he dashed back to keep 
his appointment with Uncle Stanhope and the rest. All being ready, 
they started without delay. Grace, who had heard Uncle Stanhope’s 
light tread coming down the stairs, got up and busied herself around 
the dining-room, helping in various ways to get them off; and, as they 
started she bade them “God speed”, promising to pray for their suc- 
cess. She beamed one of her sweetest smiles in the direction of Karl 
and the Doctor and as each thought it was directed to him, their 
hearts were proportionately lighter. They first cantered easily away 
to the Sheriff’s residence to have the Doctor sworn in as a deputy. 
After which they made for River Road and the Covered Bridge. Here 
the Doctor took the lead and brought them to the spot where the auto 
might have stood. Uncle Stanhope examined the ground carefully, 
but there was not the slightest trace. 

“They must have come in an airship,” muttered Uncle Stanhope 
to Patrick. 

“Now, I'll tell you what we'll do,” said Uncle Stanhope. “We'll 
go north here till we reach the head of the lagoon. There we'll enter 
the forest and divide. The Doctor and Karl will ride down the strip 
between the road and the lagoon. Patrick and myself will ride down 
the strip between the lagoon and the River. If anyone makes a dis- 
covery of any kind he is to blow three blasts on his bugle. The rest 
of us will reply and come to his assistance at once. If anyone should 
find Willie he is to blow two short blasts and two long ones.” 

“But I have no bugle,” said the Doctor. “I couldn’t get any.” 

“Take this policeman’s whistle,” said Uncle Stanhope, digging 
down into his pocket, “you won’t be very far from Karl, as your strip 
is only a half-mile wide. Now, let us be off.” 

They galloped up the River Road, and in a little while they reached 
the spot opposite the head of the lagoon and the four plunged into the 
depths of the forest. The undergrowth here was dense and stubborn, 
but Karl, who had often hunted wild-ducks here in the winter, knew 
the whole locality better than any of them. Karl stopped first about 
four blocks from River Road; next the Doctor about four blocks far- 
ther on. Uncle Stanhope and Patrick pushed on around the head of 
the lagoon, Uncle Stanhope turning south first; and about a quarter 
of a mile farther on nearer to the River, Patrick. 
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After Jerry had taken his hurried breakfast he started directly 
east towards the lagoon, which was about a half-mile away and he 
had been beating the brush for quite a while before the posse had 
started south from the head of the lagoon. So, by eight o’clock, the 
pawns in this little game were arranged about as follows: Willie was 
about two-thirds across the lagoon, shoving his beam industriously 
along, making slow progress on account of exhaustion, mud, and 
weeds, shivering with the cold, but still bravely struggling, the water 
much over waist deep. Jerry was just about to come out of the brush 
to the bank of the lagoon. Uncle Stanhope and Patrick were bearing 
down steadily towards Jerry on the same side of the lagoon, Patrick 
nearer to the River and Uncle Stanhope just entering the Pine woods. 
Between him and Jerry lay the cane-brake and the dense undergrowth 
and hundreds of immense cypress trees with their innumerable cypress 
knees penetrating the damp ground in every direction. Karl and the 
Doctor, on the other side of the lagoon, were even further south, 
because they had a little the start of the others. About this time Karl 
and the Doctor had gradually drawn nearer to each other as they 
picked their way through the undergrowth towards the south. Karl 
could easily catch sight of the Doctor now and then, and the Doctor 
could also catch sight of him. Now, the Doctor, for some psycho- 
logical reason unknown to us, had formed the conviction in his mind 
that he would be the one to find Willie. And, in fact, he really stood 
the best chance. He was already dreaming dreams as to how he 
would act. He would bring the boy to the Maloney home and place 
him in the arms of his mother. He pictured the effusive gratitude of 
the family, Grace’s happy smile, Mr. Maloney’s joy, etc., etc. Just 
at that particular point where he was riding, the ground was quite 
soft and miry. His horse was sinking into it above her fetlocks at 
every step. The Doctor sat carelessly in the saddle, holding the reins 
loosely, letting the horse pick his own way, when suddenly the horse 
stumbled over a cypress-knee and went down to his knees, pitching 
the Doctor head-foremost into the soft mud. The Doctor gave a yell 
as he went down, thus attracting Karl’s attention, who, seeing the 
mishap, came as quickly as he could. The Doctor floundered in the 
mud a moment, and when Karl reached him he had risen to his feet 
unhurt, but a sight for gods and men. He was covered with mud from 
head to foot. Karl grinned as he rode up, which nettled the Doctor, 
who was already in a bad humor. 
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“Too bad, Doctor,” said Karl. “I’m sorry. But there’s nothing 
for you to do but go over to the lagoon and wash off the best you can. 
i I'll keep right on down, and we'll meet you later.” 

Saying which he pushed on leaving the Doctor to his own reflec- 
tions. This maneuver brought Karl much nearer to the lagoon. 

Uncle Stanhope by this time had fought his way through the cane- 
brake and was making steady progress through the dense undergrowth 
in this part, when he came to a little clearing. He stopped to recon- 
noiter when he heard, at some distance, the crackling of bushes be- 
tween him and the lagoon. He slipped off his horse, pitched the reins 
over a large cypress-knee, examined his rifle to see that it was all 
right, then stealthily crept along until he reached a large cypress tree, 
behind which he stood, watched and listened. Someone was moving 
ahead of him towards the lagoon, quite unconscious of his presence. 
It was Jerry, but Uncle Stanhope couldn’t see him for the density of 
“a the brush. But both men continued to move forward slowly and 
cautiously as a panther with velvet footfall creeping upon its prey. 
Willie was now getting into deep water. What clothes he had on were 
thoroughly soaked and the water was under his chin. Certainly a 
few more steps would bring him over his head, but the shore was now 
only about fifty yards away. Jerry at last emerged from the brush. 
His eye swept the lagoon. 

“Ha! What’s that?” 

Willie was now swimming with what strength he had, holding onto 
his beam for dear life. This was the fourth time the beam had been 
of extraordinary help to him. 

“Something like a disagreeable wife, wasn’t it?” ejaculated Father 
Johnson. 

We all laughed. 

“Yes,” replied the Missionary, “or a disagreeable husband, which- 
ever you will.” 

At first, Jerry couldn't make out what it was. He thought it might 
be a duck. At last, after intently watching it for a moment, he recog- 
nized his escaped prisoner. With a muttered curse he plunged into the 
water and struck out lustily for the boy. He had made about ten 
huge strides, when suddenly he noticed a long, black log floating about 
twenty feet ahead of him. It seemed to be moving in his direction. 

: “A strange phenomenon!” 
Then, with a curse, he started back for the shore, the alligator, 
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hibernating all winter and now very hungry, in full pursuit. Jerry 
just managed, by the skin of his teeth, to make the shore. As he 
turned the alligator, with wide-open mouth, was rushing toward him, 
only a few feet away. Jerry aimed his gun right down the monster’s 
throat, and there was a loud report. Willie turned his head to look, 
and well he did. For, in his baffled rage, Jerry was taking deliberate 
aim at him. As he fired, Willie saw the smoke puff from the gun and 
ducked his head under the water. There was a rain of buckshot in 
the water all around him, but not one touched the boy. As his head 
reappeared above the surface of the water, he shook the water out of 
his eyes, and what did he see on the bank before him, about thirty 
yards away, but Karl urging his horse through the dense undergrowth. 

“Oh, Karl!” cried Willie. 

The horse came plunging through the water toward him. 

At the first report of a gun Patrick was just entering the pine- 
woods. He gave rein to his horse and came swiftly in that direction. 
As the second report rang out, he dashed into the cane-brake. When 
the smoke had cleared away, Jerry with the empty gun in his hands 
was straining his eyes to see what effect the shot had produced, when 
a stentorian voice, close behind him, rang out: 

“Drop that gun, and hands up!” 

Jerry turned and looked into the muzzle of Uncle Stanhope’s re- 
peating Winchester. He turned livid and dropping the gun held both 
his hands high in the air. 

_ “I’m a deputy sheriff,” yelled Uncle Stanhope, “and I arrest you 
in the name of the Sovereign State of Georgia.” 

Taking his bugle he blew three long blasts, which were quickly 
replied to by Patrick, and in a few moments Uncle Stanhope heard the 
crackling of the branches as Patrick’s horse forced his way through 
them. 

“Good!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope, as Patrick rushed up and 
sprang to the ground. “Search him!” 

Patrick soon had the six-shooter out of Jerry’s pocket, and, in 
another instant, that worthy was sporting a beautiful pair of iron 
bracelets. Just then a bugle-note rang out from across the lagoon, two 
short blasts and two long ones. 

“God be thanked!” said Uncle Stanhope. “They’ve found Willie.” 


W. T. Bonp, C. Ss. R. 
Note—In the July Liguorian: “The Blot On The ’Scutcheon.” 
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IN A GERMAN PRISON CAMP 





[The following letter, sent to La Sainte Famille by the Redemp- 
torist, Father Ducroquet, was translated into English and published in 
the Leader, (Dublin) by T. A. Murphy, C. Ss. R.] 

War is a terrible scourge. The justice of God allows man’s fury 
to run its course, and on all sides are heard stories that make one shud- 
der, and everywhere is sorrow and anguish. But while God sends 
difficulties and trials, He pours out over souls graces of resignation 
and prayer—graces that have already produced a rich harvest. I1n- 
stead of revolting against Him, or going away from Him, people sub- 
mit and draw near to Him, in repentance and hope. In France 
crowds, weeping and praying, fill the churches. On the battle-fields, 
and in the trenches, men who had not prayed for many a day have 
sought among their childhood memories for prayers that are not for- 
gotten, and have said them with fervour. Whole companies have been 
seen rushing to battle reciting the rosary, and others have said the 
rosary in the trenches while the shells were bursting overhead.. Many 
have promised conversion to a new Christian life, if life at home is 
again given to them. 

It is especially in the prison-camps that the grace of God is work- 
ing wonders. Would that mothers and friends at home could see the 
sights which we see! I will try to give you some idea of things here, 
for the glory of God and the consolation of those who have prayed. 

The camp of Friedrichsfeld is situated near Wesel, about two 
miles from the Rhine, beside an old camp which was occupied by the 
prisoners in 1870, and which was subsequently transformed into mili- 
tary barracks. The ground allotted to the prisoners is about sixty 
acres in extent, and is surrounded by triple lines of barbed wire. 
Wooden huts built by the prisoners themselves, and suitably furnished, 
give shelter to about 20,000 men. There are 16,000 Frenchmen, 3,500 
Russians, 500 Belgian and 300 Englishmen. The first prisoners to 
come here formed part of the garrison of Maubeuge, and came here a 
few days after the fall of that town; that is to say, about the roth of 
September. Amongst them were some ten priests from Nord and 
Cétes-du-Nord. The oldest of the number, Father Tibauts, a Redemp- 
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torist, asked at once for authorization to have Mass said in the camp. 
The question was duly considered by the authorities, and permission 
was granted, and from the second Sunday Mass was said on an im- 
provised altar in the open air. From eight to ten thousand people 
attended, happy to find something of the fatherland in this land of 
exile. This was the beginning of a wonderful return to religion 
These men who had now nothing on earth, turned to God, who was to 
be thenceforth their consolation and strength. 


It was then asked if a chapel might be erected at the expense of 
the prisoners, and again permission was granted. A few wealthy 
people offered to defray all expenses, but everyone desired to con- 
tribute something. A collection was made in all the huts, and in a few 
days a sum of £480 was in hands. The chapel was built in a fortnight, 
and Mass was soon said in it. On Sundays the altar was placed at the 
entrance, and the crowd remained outside. The number of those who 
thus assisted went on always increasing. The singing was rendered 
by a large, well-trained choir, and soon a harmonium was bought. In 
fact our devotions recalled some of the most beautiful devotions in 
France, and the German officers were astonished, so impressive was 
the singing and general fervour of our men. The Father in charge 
of the chapel profited by this religious awakening, and began to give 
sermons to his fellow-prisoners. His words went straight to their 
hearts, and soon all the priests were engaged hearing confessions. As 
the evening fell little groups could be seen walking slowly and silently. 
The confessor, accompanied by the penitent with bowed head and col- 
lected look, was followed by a few members of the new flock, awaiting 
their turn for confession. Every evening the rosary was said in com- 
mon. There were four or five hundred men present at the begin- 
ning; now there are thirty-five hundred. Things had been going on 
thus since the feast of All Saints, and the numbers could scarcely in- 
crease, as the place was too small. When, however, the bad weather 
set in, and Mass could no longer be said in the open air, Providence 
provided a new place. The German officers, who were delighted by 
such manifestations of piety, offered a large unoccupied building as a 
chapel. It is there the prisoners unite now for Mass and devotions. 
On the feast of All Saints there were 1,500 men at Holy Communion, 
and as great a number on the day following—All Souls Day. 

From that day forth Christian life became more intense in the 
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camp. There were then ten priests among the prisoners of Friedrichs- 
feld, but when they were told that prisoners in other camps were de- 
prived of the assistance of religion, four priests volunteered to go to 
them, and were sent to Miinster. 

It was at this time that I arrived from Maubeuge with two other 
priests, Fathers Lecointe and Derycke—both curates of Armentiéres. 
We came with the wounded whom we had assisted in the hospital. 
We had spent three months attending to their bodily needs, and now 
we were going to work for their souls, and we had the most beautiful 
ground for our apostleship that the heart of a missionary could desire. 
Trouble and long days of reflection had prepared the hearts of the 
men, and they were eager for the consolation that comes from above. 
The time had arrived for sowing good seed, and Father Tibauts and 
I began a series of sermons to the men. Father Lecointe gave us his 
assistance also, and three times a week at the evening devotions we 
have an audience of almost four thousand men, who listen to the 
lectures with an eagerness that is very touching. They stand crowded 
together, as there is no sitting room for all, and to get a good place 
some of them come three-quarters of an hour before the time. The 
chapel is soon filled, and those who despair of getting in by the doors 
come in through the windows. Others remain standing in the mud 
outside, crowding round both windows and doors. We very much 
regret that we have not a larger building, as we could easily have an 
audience of six thousand. The men cheerfully bear all the inconven- 
iences of the present crowded building, so eager are they to assist at 
the sermons. When an appeal is made to their feelings, many an eye 
is dim, and many a cheek is wet with hot tears. It is the beauty of 
religion that especially appeals to them, and they tell us that words 
cannot express their gratitude to us. 


As a result of the sermons, the number of conversions has gone on 
rapidly increasing. We must now have two High Masses on Sundays, 
and yet at the 10 o’clock Mass several hundreds of people have to 
remain outside the building. It is calculated that 9,000 assist at 
Sunday Mass; 1,500 hear daily Mass, and, since the feast of the Im- 
maculate Conception, we have about 200 daily Communions. 


The feast of the Immaculate Conception of 1914 will remain long 
in the memory of the Friedrichsfeld prisoners. We prepared for it 
by a series of sermons on the feast and by a special novena. During 
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the novena 3,500 men assembled in the chapel three times daily. There 
were from 400 to 500 Communions every morning and 1,300 on the 
feast day itself. As a result we had 300 conversions—300 new taber- 
nacles which Our Blessed Lady offered to her Divine Son. 

A prisoner presented our chapel with a statute of Our Lady of 
Lourdes; and as we may not preserve the Blessed Sacrament, it is 
Our Lady—Our Lady of Lourdes, the Patroness of France—who is 
our companion and our refuge. From five o'clock in the morning till 
nine at night, the prisoners come to pray before this statute, for them- 
selves, for those who are dear to them, and for France. There are 
sometimes 200 there together, and there are never fewer than 30 or 40, 
and to see them you can readily divine that their whole soul is lost in 
their prayer. For this reason Our Blessed Lady is working wonders 
here which are beyond counting. Many say that they owe their lives 
to her. They show us a medal, or a rosary, which their mothers or 
their wives gave them before leaving home. They preserved these 
souvenirs with care, and the souvenirs caused them to pray, and Our 
Blessed Lady assisted them, and now they return to God. We have 
had here about 4,000 conversions in four months. 

We can give the number of these conversions, but we cannot de- 
scribe their fervour. A priest remarked to me the other day :— 

“T have been sixteen years in the ministry, and I have never met 
with souls so well disposed.” 

Many are so touched by grace that they shed tears at their con- 
fessions ; and the confessor, indeed, not infrequently weeps with them. 
Instead of having to exhort them, he listens with delight to the touch- 
ing expressions of their repentance, and to the beautiful resolutions 
which they, unasked, make known to him. I have often been thinking, 
since I came here, of the times of the Apostles, and I have said to 
myself that the first Christians must have confessed in the same man- 
ner as our men do. Our place of worship, too, recalls these souvenirs. 
There are no confessionals, of course, but there are benches along by 
the walls, and seated on these we hear confessions. We had 1,800 
confessions the two days before Christmas. We had ten confessors 
then ; now we have only six, as four have gone to the camp of Minden 
where priests were wanted. 

One of the most touching things in the camp is the fervour with 
which some of the men carry on an apostleship. It often happens that 
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those who come to confession have been induced to come by their 
companions, or they tell us that they have been brought by others to 
the chapel, and that the sermons appealed to them, and that they were 
very much touched too when they saw how fervently other men prayed 
and practised their faith. In truth it is impossible to enter the little 
church without being impressed by the sight of those men who pray 
so well. 

With so many prayers it is not astonishing that grace is doing 
wonders here. The men are themselves surprised at the changes they 
see round about them. A Belgian officer said to me recently :— 

“Some people fancy that there are no miracles now-a-days. Yet we 
see new miracles here every day. Is it not a miracle to see all these 
men who blasphemed and scoffed at religion, passing hours in prayer, 
and speaking of God with tears in their eyes, and incapable of finding 
words to describe the good which religion is doing to them?” 

Yes, God is wonderful in His Providence, and this is the good He 
is bringing from the fact that priests have to serve in the army. Thus 
it is that the plans of the Evil One to ruin souls, are turning against 
himself. Without us these 20,000 prisoners would have been deprived 
of the assistance of religion which is now their intimate consolation 
and support. We are in touch with all the nationalities here—English, 
Flemings, and Russians. Father Tibauts and I speak English, and we 
hear the confessions of the Flemings, and the Catholics among the 
Russians, by means of a set of questions. 

The goodness of God is making use of us to prepare true Christian 
men who will yet be apostles in their own families, and in their par- 
ishes, and who will make of our fatherland a new France, a Christian 
France, a France worthy of the most beautiful ages of its history. 
Glory to God, and to His ever Blessed Mother. As for us, we bless 
God in our captivity !’” T. A. Murpuy, C. Ss. R. 


Bishop Hittmair of Linz, Austria, was called an Angel of Love 
by the wounded in the military hospital there. All day long he was 
there helping, nursing, and encouraging them. He carried the wounded 
in his arms to the operating table, stood by them during the operation, 
and afterwards put them to bed. Then his own turn came. He con- 
tracted an illness from the wounded and died shortly after, a martyr 
of charity. 
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Pointed Paragraphs 











“A CATHOLIC THROUGH AND THROUGH!” 





Saints are humble. They have an humble opinion of their talents, 
of their virtues, of their labors for the good of others; but there is 
one thing of which they are proud—their rairH. St. Clement Hof- 
bauer, the holy Redemptorist who is so modern that his life reads like 
that of any good priest within our own acquaintance, used sometimes 
to say that he was ignorant, uncharitable, jealous, lazy, “but,” he would 
add, “there is one point on which I would not exchange my virtue for 
that of any man; and that is Faith.” On another occasion he said: 
“T am a miserable sinner; I have a thousand faults; but one thing I 
can say, I am a Catholic through and through.” 


INVESTIGATIONITIS 





Have you heard of the new disease, /nvestigationitis? It is sweep- 
ing the country like the black death of history. Talk about the tuber- 
culosis microbe! Why, the Investigationitis microbe will bite a dozen 
victims while the tuberculosis microbe is looking for a soft spot. No- 
body is safe. A good woman that never had an object in the world 
but to bring up her children and make her home happy, steps out for 
ten minutes to buy the makings of a pair of trousers for Johnny. The 
microbe slips up and bites her, and she’s got the disease in its most 
virulent form. Hubby comes home from a hard day’s work and 
finds no supper, the baby in the coal bin, and a note from his wife 
saying that she is out with a committee investigating home conditions 
in Chinatown. 

Onward and ever onward march, in solid formation, the deadly 
germs of Investigationitis. We investigate mammoth trusts and do- 
mestic family quarrels, the care of the deaf, and the food given to 
poodles, saloons, pool rooms, and sewing circles, presidents, ex-presi- 
dents, and presidents to be. We investigate everything—that is every- 
thing except the one thing that needs investigation most—our own 
conscience. They say a man invented a mirror by which one could 
see his own faults—and the man starved to death!! 
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Catholic Events = 

















In recent contests in Maryland, Massachusetts, Missouri, and Penn- 
sylvania students of Catholic colleges and universities have shown 
themselves superior to all competitors. 

* = 


The Holy Father issued, March 25, a decree approving the statutes 
of the “National Organization in Support of the Good Press” and 
placing it under the honorary presidency of Cardinal Maffi. The 
Cardinal has already done yeoman service in support of the Catholic 
daily press in Italy. 


* * + 


The Pope has promised to donate duplicate copies of valuable old 
manuscripts in the Vatican for the reconstruction of the Louvain 
library. 

Through the Cardinal Secretary of State the Holy Father has ad- 
dressed a letter to the American Cardinals urging the advancement of 
the Society of the Holy Infancy in the United States. The Society 
bands together Catholic children who make a small monthly offering 
for the conversion of pagan children. 

* * * 

Convent inspection bills were introduced simultaneously into the 
legislatures of Arkansas, Colorado, Iowa, Minnesota, Missouri, Oregon, 
North Dakota, Oregon, and Texas. Arkansas is the only state in 
which it passed. Illiteracy in Arkansas is 12.6—we believe about the 
worst state in the union. Here is the prolific source of convent in- 
spection bills—ignorance. 

* * 


The Pope publicly praised the Knights of Columbus for their work 

for the Catholic University. 
* * * 

A former Menace agent exposes the hypocrisy of that paper in a 
sworn letter given to the press. He proves that they are looking for 
the dollar. , ‘ ‘ 

A missionary who has finished a tour of the ten of the principal 
seminaries in this country says that he was especially impressed by 
the high grade of young men he found there. He said that he had 
seen the cadets at West Point and the students at the College of 
Physicians and Surgeons at New York, “but from point of view of 
physical appearance, clear-eyed, clean-skinned, manly-looking young 
fellows, the young men in the Catholic seminaries preparing for the 
priesthood are up to the peg and a bit higher.” 

* * * 


At the urgent request of Bishop Jones the Redemptorist Fathers 
have accepted another foundation in Porto Rico. 
* * 
Obituary. Bishop Scanlan of Salt Lake; Bishop Maes of Coving- 
ton; Bishop Colton of Buffalo; Father Aloysius Englehardt, Redemp- 
torist. R.I. P. 
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The Liguorian Question Box 











(Address all Questions to Rev. P. Geiermann, C. Ss. R., Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign Questions with name and address.) 


I admire a young man and would 
like to receive his attentions. Is it 
wrong for me to pray that my wish 
come true? 

If you are of a marriageable age and 
desirous of settling down in life, it 
would by no means be wrong for you 
to pray that God send you a suitable 
husband, and that He incline the heart 
of this young man in particular to- 
wards you, if he is otherwise a suitable 
companion. In our day unfortunately 
many neglect to consult God on the 
most vital questions of their life but 
expect Him to protect them from the 
consequences of their own folly. 

Didnt Jacob do wrong in obtaining 
the blessing intended for Esau? 

To justify the conduct of Jacob we 
must call to mind that Esau had sold 
the right of primogeniture to Jacob and 
that in doing so he also transferred to 
his brother his right to the blessing, 
for the blessing was the solemn trans- 
fer of this right of primogeniture from 
father to son. Besides, this blessing 
was to rest on the son of whose de- 
scendants the Messias was to be born, 
and as God had declared His prefer- 
ence for Jacob to the mother before 
the children were born, Jacob was cer- 
tainly entitled to the blessing. 

Why did Jacob steal away from 
Laban? 

Because he had good reason to fear 
the anger of his father-in-law, who 
was a selfish and unjust man. 

Why did the Lord say He would 
harden the heart of Pharao? Perhaps 
Pharao would otherwise not have been 
so stubborn? 

A man becomes hardened in sin in 
proportion as grace does not enter his 
heart. Now God, who respects man’s 
free will, will not force His grace into 
the human heart. Seeing that Pharao 
maliciously closed his heart to the in- 
fluence of grace, God declared He 
would offer him no special grace until 
he would cooperate with the graces he 
had already received. He might say 
the same of every sinner who is de- 
termined to do wrong. 

Why did Juda, the son of Jacob, 
command his son Onan to marry the 


widor of Her, his deceased brother, 
when the Church forbids the same to- 
day? ; 

In the days of the Patriarchs the 
Law of the Levirate was in force, 
which prescribed: 1) that the oldest 
son should succeed to the inheritance 
of his father and be the civil ruler of 
his family; 2) that, if the oldest son 
married and died without leaving a 
son, his next brother should marry 
his widow, and that the first born of 
this union should be heir to all his 
grandfather’s rights and estates. 

Why did Moses command that those 
«who had adored the golden calf should 
he killed? 

Because God Himself had com- 
manded their execution as a punish- 
ment for their idolatry. 

Why did Moses call the Israelites “a 
stiffnecked people”? 

Because they were so inclined to do 
their own will and so set in their own 
way that he had great difficulty in in- 
ducing them to listen to the word of 
God and greater difficulty in prevailing 
upon them to live in accordance with it. 

How and why did the face of Moses 
become horned? 

After Moses had spent forty days 
and nights with God his countenance 
was ever afterwards so resplendant 
with the majesty of God that he had 
to veil his face whenever he appeared 
before the people. In recording this 
fact the inspired writer used the word 
“horned” to express the special power 
which God had bestowed upon Moses 
that he might influence the Israelites 
to walk in the way of the Command- 
ments. 

Why did Laban deceive Jacob in giv- 
ing him Lia instead of Rachel in mar- 
riage? 

As Laban was a shrewd, unscrupu- 
lous business man, he knew that he 
could easily dispose of the beautiful 
Rachel, and so substituted the blear- 
eyed Lia in her stead the night after 
the marriage ceremony was performed. 
When Jacob discovered the deception 
there was no redress for him, and so 
he reluctantly consented to acknowl- 
edge Lia as his wife. 
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Some Good Books 











Katharine Tynan, the well known 
story writer, has given us another vol- 
ume of interesting and _ instructive 
stories, under the title: Men, Not 
Angels. Though it is mentioned that 
these stories are told to girls, there is 
no doubt that all classes of readers will 
find them of rare interest. The book 
is characterized by the same literary 
worth peculiar to all the stories of the 
gifted authoress. “Voices in the Night” 
and “Father James the Matchmaker” 
will prove favorites. “The Abbé’s 
Indiscretion” depicts a scene in the 
turbulent times of the French Revolu- 
tion. The book is edited by P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. Price, $1.10, net. 

History of Education. By Patrick 
J. McCormick, S. T. L, Ph. D. A 
very welcome volume to scientific ped- 
agogical literature. There have been 
other histories of education by such 
men as Monroe, Laurie and others 
in which if the influence of the Church 
has not been minimized, it has been 
ignored. Here is a volume taking a 
full “survey of the development of 
educational theory and practice in an- 
cient, medieval and modern times”. 
For those who have drawn their 
knowledge from writers in little sym- 
pathy with Holy Church, it is illum- 
inating to be shown that it is a safe 
assumption “that at the end of the 
Middle Ages the entire population of 
the towns, with the exception of the 
Icwest classes, was able to read and 
write”. Catholics interested in educa- 
tion should not be without a copy of 
the book. It is published by The Cath- 
olic Educational Press, Washington, 
D. C 


History of the Catholic Church from 
the Renaissance to the French Revolu- 
tion, by Rev. James MacCaffery, is a 
companion book to the Rev. author’s 
scholarly work, “History of the 
Catholic Church in the Nineteenth 
Century”. The author shows his power 
of analysis in his chapter: “Causes of 
the Reformation”. And we rightfully 
conclude that the history of modern 
Europe is better studied as influenced 
by those causes, than as influenced by 
one of their products, the Religious 
Revolt. While these volumes are schol- 


arly, they will be read with ease and 
interest by our ordinary Catholic 
reader. Like the preceding volume 
these two are published by M. H. Gill 
& Son, and the American edition is 
announced by B. Herder. Price in 
British Isles, 12 s. 6 d. 

For the history students among our 
readers we call attention to The Cath- 
olic Historical Review for the study of 
the Church history of the United 
States. Published by the Catholic Uni- 
versity, Washington. After an en- 
couraging Foreword by His Eminence 
Card. Gibbons, there is an article on 
the “Spirit” of the Review by Rt. Rev. 
Th. J. Shahan, Rector of the Univer- 
sity. The first number gives all the 
evidences of a deeply learned period- 
ical, such as is needed at the present 
time and such as was expected from 
the University. It is a quarterly re- 
view, single copies, $1.00; yearly sub- 
scriptions, $3.00. 

Longmans, Green & Co. have put out 
a new and cheaper edition of the very 
popular works of the Abbé Constant 
Fouard. The set of works consists of 
six volumes: The Christ, the Son of 
Ged, this has two volumes. It is a 
life of our Divine Saviour so graph- 
ically written that you feel you are 
walking with our dear Redeemer 
among the places hallowed by His pres- 
ence. St. Peter and the First Years of 
Christianity is what its title says, a 
description of the very first years of 
the Church struggling for recognition 
in the Pagan civilization of the Roman 
Empire. St. Paul and His Missions 
and The Last Years of St. Paul covers 
the same times as St. Peter but it is 
treated so as to bring out the grand 
character of the great apostle. St. 
John and the Close of the Apostolic 
Age carries the history to the end of 
the first century. The translation is 
so excellently made by George F. 
X. Griffith that it appears almost as an 
original in English. The set costs 
$7.50; each volume, which can be 
bought singly, costs $1.25. 

We have received a copy of Fr. 
Girardey’s Sermon Matter, published 
by B. Herder. It will be noted more 
fully irs July number. 
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THE LiIGuoriAN. 

















Lucid Intervals 

















“But I no spik ze English goot.” 

“It’s a cinch, kid. You stick around 
me, and I’ll soon put you wise to the 
right dope.” 


A new student at one of the univer- 
sities asked a professor if he could tell 
him where to find a suite of large, 
light, airy rooms. 

“Why,” said the professor, “I just 
don’t recall any now; but I’ve got a 
lot of ’em in my head.” 





He was an American visitor, and as 
he sauntered into the barber’s shop he 
freely criticised British methods of 
work and business. 

“You don’t specialize,” he said. “You 
should stick to one branch of a thing 
and master it completely.” 

The barber said nothing, but lathered 
his face very liberally and then sat 
down to read. 

“Well, why don’t you shave me,” in- 
quired the American after five minutes. 

“We only lather here,” was the re- 
sponse; “you must go into the next 
street for a shave.” 





“Do you like my new hat?” asked 
Mrs. Brooke. 

“Yes, indeed!” replied Mrs. Lynn. 
“T had one just like it when they were 
in style.” 





“Tommy,” the schoolma’am asked, 
“why are you scratching your head?” 

“Cause nobody else knows just 
where it itches.” 


“My oldest son,” said Mr. Twickem- 
bury, “speaks several languages quite 
flippantly.” 


“The boss accuses you of being blind 
drunk.” 

“Well, the bosh’s mistaken. I’m 
sheein’ twice as much as I shee when 
I’m sober—twice as much, unnerstan’?” 





Smith—I say, Isaacs, these Russian 
blokes ’ave the funniest names, ain’t 
they ?—Michalovitch, Androvitch, Jack- 
ovitch, Stephanovitch.” 

Isaacs—That’s so. 
vitch is vitch. 


You can’t tell 


There is a Baltimore divine who can 
administer a rebuke delicately, but, on 
occasion, he sees to it that the point is 
plain. Once a rich member of his con- 
gregation, who is very close to the 
minister, spoke of his intention to go 
abroad. 

“IT have never been on the ocean,” 
said he to the clergyman, “and I would 
like to learn of something that will pre- 
vent me from becoming seasick.” 

“You might swallow a dime,” said 
the | divine. “You'll never give that 
up. 


_A Scotchman came upon an automo- 
bile overturned at a railroad crossing. 
Beside it lay a man badly smashed up. 

“Get a doctor,” he moaned. 

“Did the train hit ye?” asked the 
Scotchman. 

“Yes, yes. Get a doctor.” 

“Has the claim agent been here yet?” 

“No, no—please get a doctor.” 

“Move over, you, till I lie down 
alongside ye.” 


“Talking about dry towns, have you 
ever been in Leavenworth, Kansas?” 
asked the commercial traveler in the 
smoking-car. “No? Well, that’s a dry 
town for you, all right.” 

“They can’t sell liquor at all there?” 
asked one of the men. 

“Only if you have been bitten by a 
snake,” said the drummer. “They have 
only one snake in town, and when I 
got to it the other day after standing in 
line for nearly half a day it was too 
tired to bite.” 





The Reverend Moses Jackson was 
holding services in a small country 
church, and at the conclusion loaned 
his hat to a member, as was the cus- 
tom, to pass around for contributions. 
The brother canvassed the congrega- 
tion thoroughly, but the hat was re- 
turned empty to its owner. 

“Bre’r” Jackson looked into it, turned 
it upside down and shook it vigorously, 
but not a copper was forthcoming. He 
sniffed audibly: — 

“Bredern,” he said, “I sho’ is glad 
dat I got ma hat back again.” 








